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as an independent representative of the 
Combined English Universities. 


DR. HARRY F. WARD, whose article 
this month was in our hands before the 
results of the British elections were an- 
aounced, lectured before the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice a few years 
ago in King’s Chapel during Anniversary 
Week. He recently published a new book 
on Russia called The Soviet Spirit. We 
studied under Dr. Ward in our salad 
days at Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, and have followed, as best we 
could, his inspiring career with something 
akin to perpetual astonishment. Among 
other things he is a Methodist, and is one 
of the reasons for a prophetic ministry in 
hundreds of Methodist churches across 
the continent. 
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Dear Reader: 

FOR A LONG TIME we have cast 
envious eyes on the open space around 
the Table of Contents. This month we 
begin a little aggression. There are so 
many things that happen around an edi- 
tor’s office which we want to share with 
our readers that we finally took our 
courage in both hands and stole the 
neighboring column. We hope after a 
few months we may be forgiven. 
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V-J DAY BROUGHT CASUALTIES 
to this magazine which we hope you will 
understand and forgive. The printers 
celebrated for three days. This is a long 
tradition with members of an ancient 


craft, and it means you get your copy 
a few days later than usual. We have 
plans for telescoping our. schedule a 
trifle with the ultimate aim of bringing 


elected to the British House of Commons 


THE BISHOP OF UTAH has been 
working with Unitarians in a Mormon 
state with a zeal that deserves a great 
salute from all sons of William Ellery 
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The Men Who Are Voting Nou 
for World War Il 


E attended divine service in a pine-grove 
open-air “cathedral” in the state of Maine as 
the Japanese pondered the allied terms of full 


surrender. The sermon had an unaccustomed bite. 
The preacher had one basic. theme—the things that 
won the war can win the peace. We found ourselves 
in absolute agreement. 

He reminded us of what had helped to win the war 
(beside the millions dead, the other millions maimed, 
the Volga and the Danube red with blood.) He spoke 
of vast co-operation by the peoples of the allied 
nations, of planning for production in our mines and 
factories, of rationing of food to feed us all with real 
equality, of just control on profits and the stiff assess- 
ments on our purse at every turn. These things 
speeded victory. 

Why dare we think that less can win a lasting 
peace? Does scientific planning, restraint on greed, 
a sharing of our gasoline and food apply only when we 
tremble on the brink of hell and face destruction from 
the skies? 

The men who ask for swift return to “normalcy,” 
' who want to end the wide and skillful education of 
our youth, who cry for no controls on prices and 
priorities, who see in plans the devil in disguise—these 
men are voting now for World War III and, if they 
have their way, will bring it to our world before the 
smoke has lifted from the pock-marked soil of nations 
now rejoicing in their victory. 


Sufferance of the "Name-Callers’ 


f VHE British election will have had broad editorial 
comment in daily and weekly publications long 
before this journal reaches our subscribers. This 

election has already had repercussions in India, Franco’s 
Spain, France, Greece, Belgium and indeed in the 
United States. Professor Harold Laski, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the Labor Party, in a 
broadcast from London over CBS a few days ago, com- 
mented pointedly on the fact that the same forces that 
gave England a more progressive government for the 
postwar period are operative in the United States as 
well—returning veterans, organized labor and socially 
conscious middle-class and professional people by the 
millions. 

Readers of the Register have long expected, from 
this publication, study and vigorous support of liberal 
and democratic movements here and throughout the 
, world. We have urged freedom for India’s people, a 
_ democratic government for Greece unlike the reaction- 
ary administration established by Mr. Churchill, and 
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a speedy advance in social security for Britain’s citizens 
at home. The progressive plans of Lord Woolton men- 
tioned in the July issue will undoubtedly find far 
greater support and adumbration in Mr. Attlee’s gov- 
ernment than in that of the Tory-dominated coalition 
in which Lord Woolton served as Minister of Recon- 
struction. 

Militant democratic action and a recognition of the 
need for scientific social planning will irritate even some 
Unitarians, as Rev. John C. Petrie’s statement from 
Texas in this issue illustrates quite well. The sufferance 
of men who substitute name calling for constructive 
thinking is however a part of the price exacted for 
measurable human progress. : 


Midsummer Nightmare i 
The Alemic Bom 


N the mid-thirties we witnessed a play on Broad- 
| way called Wings over Europe in which the hero 

attended a British cabinet meeting and demanded 
a decision on behalf of the people’s security. He warned 
the men before him that if they did not act imme- 
diately he would drop from his pocket a bomb that 
would shatter the room, the men in it and the entire 
city of London. It was a moving and dramatic scene, 
but we all knew it was a piece of fiction. Since the 
sixth of August it has ceased to be fiction. The atomic 
bomb was dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki and 
thereby forced the most complacent man alive to 
think twice about his own existence and the continu- 
ance of his civilization. 

Like all of our readers we have listened to radio 
commentators, read news reports and heard govern- 
ment announcements—all to one conclusion: the social, 
religious and political resources of a mankind planning 
for its freedom and security must be employed to far 
greater purpose, and faster, than we ever imagined on 
the fifth of August. It is possible that atomic energy 
compressed into bombs can terrify men into ways of 
peace for some years to come, but only an incredible 
and intensified effort to plan and control our collective 
life here in America and throughout the world can 
save us from a war of atomic weapons within the life- 
time of this present generation. It takes no prophetic 
insight or precocity to see the truth of this. The two 
English-speaking nations who at present own the 
formulas, plants and raw materials for making atomic 
bombs can overnight become the most despised of 
people if the earth’s millions, just emerging from six 
years of war, have any reason to suspect that this 
power will fall into the hands of men like Beaverbrook, 
Hearst and Bilbo, to name but three. Private greed, 
imperialist ambition and the uranium bomb can end 
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By HARRY F. WARD 


THE COMING STRUGGLE 


Within the Victorious Nations 


One of America’s prophetic voices pleads 
for a bold church as we advance toward the 
conscious control of society. 


HAT is the duty of religion in the transition 
\\/ from capitalist to socialist society? This most 
far-reaching social change in the history of 
mankind is now definitely on its way. Its course began 
with the organization of the first socialist state, which 
administers a sixth of the earth’s surface, includes 
much more in the orbit of its influence and is recog- 
nized as one of the three great powers. 
post that points the direction of history is the 
increasing inability of the profit-seeking economy to 
satisfy either the material needs or the spiritual 
hungers of the peoples who are trying to live by it. 
If the social controls now being imposed in the effort 
to remedy this situation could be carried to their 
technical and ethical conclusion they would take us 
into a socialist society. Thus the courses that life may 
take for us are being shaped by the fact that the days 
of our years have fallen in the transition from capitalist 
to socialist society. From this historic fact come all 
the tumults of our time—the wars and threats of wars, 
the political and social upheavals, the inconsistencies 
and contradictions of our national policies and personal 
attitudes. What part will organized religion play in 
this great change upon which the world has entered? 
Will its main influence fall on the side of the old order 
fighting to prolong its life, or on the side of the new 
order struggling to be born? 


Raising the cost of advance 


Behind this great transition is the push of the long 
course of social evolution. During its sojourn on this 
planet mankind has traveled from tribal to feudal, to 
capitalist society. Despite the strength of reaction and 
the inertia that hinders change, the course of life 
cannot stop at this or any other point. The urge for 
higher forms of life is indestructible and the capacities 
of living, in co-operation with the resources of the 
universe, are immeasurable. Neither socialist society, 
nor anything that will come after it, is the end of 
human development. There is no point at which 
finish is written to the drama of life. Otherwise neither 
personal existence nor the universe has meaning. 

Thus, while the barbarians in any period can halt 
progress, they cannot prevent it. They can, and do, 
terribly increase the cost of advance, but they cannot 
raise it beyond reach. They can destroy much that 
has been built, but not the future. What they cannot 
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Another sign-_ 


kill is the urge toward freedom and justice, equality 
and brotherhood. This is an expression of what many 
preachers call “the divinity in man.” It is also the 
basic truth voiced by many unbelievers who proclaim 
that “only the people are immortal.” 

Socialist society is the next higher form of human 
organization because its essence is the conscious control 
of the social order, especially its basic economic 
process, for the development of all the capacities of 
all the people. Unitedly behind this advance are the 
two great dynamic forces of history, the push of 
economic necessity—scientifically understood for the 
first time—and the pull of the highest ideals for human 
living. The effective conjunction of these two forces 
is a guarantee of change to a higher form of society. 
All the forces of reaction, strong as they are, have 
never, despite all their temporary successes, been 
strong enough to win their war against this combina- 
tion. This is not to imply that the course of social 
evolution is either a steady ascent or a painless advance. 
There are many drops into the depths of primitive 
brutality, many bloody and destructive conflicts, but 
in long perspective the curve climbs. To refuse to: 
accept the possibility of final defeat is as essential to 
the conquest of evil as it was to victory over the Nazis.. 


Deciding the form of the great transition 


The form the transition from capitalist to socialist: 
society will take in America is being determined by 
the comparative strength of the two conflicting ele- 
ments in capitalist society. Ever since our economy 
became monopolist and imperialist, its ruling principle 
has been the concentration of power in the hands of 
the strong. The professed principle of our political 
behavior is the diffusion of power among all the people. 
Hence our common house is divided against itself and 
the course of our life is pushed now in one direction, 
now in another. Our monopolist-imperialist economy 
pushes toward a final Fascist period for capitalist 
society. Witness the collaboration of our cartelists in 
the rise of Hitler and the arming of the Axis; the pro- 
Argentine incidents at San Francisco; our demands at 
the aviation conference over Pacific bases; the attempt. 
in the State Department to preserve Japanese-Fascist: 
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“The crucial struggle is here in the United States: 
because ‘we are now the strongest capitalist society.” 
—HARRY F. WARD 
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Dr. Harry F. Ward 


industrialism as a foil to “communism” in Asia as 
though Munich had never happened. Our political 
democracy pushes toward economic democracy and 
seeks a road into the future by way of democratic 
planning to meet needs as they arise. It wins the food 
agreement, the Bretton Woods proposals and a stronger 
Economic and Social Council than envisioned by the 
Yalta agreements and the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. 
Because this war as a whole is a conflict between 
democracy and Fascism, a war between the democratic 
and anti-democratic elements in the democracies as 
well as between them and the Axis, it now passes into 
its second stage—the struggle within the victorious 
capitalist nations. This will decide for them the form 
of the great transition, whether the people will be able 
to democratize and socialize economic power by politi- 
cal action with a minimum of violence or will blunder 
into a Fascist period of brutal repression with a 
maximum of violence to establish it and later to get 
rid of it. The crucial struggle is here in. the United 
States, because we are now the strongest capitalist 
society. So it is here that the form of transition for 
the less industrialized lands of Latin America and 
Asia will be determined. Consider what we did to the 
democratic forces of Latin America by our Argentine 
policy and what we are doing to the democratic forces 
of Asia by the prevailing State Department policy 
concerning both Japan and China! : 


Calling for chaplains of democracy 


In this inner war between our democratic and 
‘Fascist tendencies how many preachers will serve as 
chaplains to strengthen men and women to fight on 
the side of democracy? How many will relate the 
issues here to the timeless values as their colleagues 
did for those who faced death at the front and on the 
seas? Here preachers are not limited by military rules 
to ministry to the individual. Here they have a voice 
in the making of policy. Will they influence it, by 
inertia or lack of understanding, toward a Fascist 
period, or by militant action toward the extension of 
the democracy they profess to believe in? 


‘Peace 


The latter course requires two decisions, one con- 
cerning the kind of economy immediately required, the 
other concerning the nature of the society toward which 
the world is now moving. The form of our postwar 
economy is determined. The struggle is over the 
control and the distribution of the product. The 
operations of our war production and distribution, 
every step in the search for postwar economic security, 
take us into a planned and managed economy with the 
state playing a leading role. Even those who finance 
the free enterprise propaganda and fight to throw off 
all wartime controls expect to use the government— 
that is the people’s productive power—to underwrite 
postwar finance and production while they take the 
safe profits and confine most of the benefits to a small 
section of the population. The choice is between 
monopolistic-bureaucratic planning for the joint benefit 
of big business and political machines and planning of, 
by and for the people. 

On this issue some Protestant groups have spoken 
clearly. The Delaware Conference called by the 
Federal Council Commission on a Just and Durable 
in March, 1942, composed of nearly four 
hundred representatives of denominations, councils of 
churches and other religious organizations, approved a 
recommendation for the integration of voluntary groups 
into “some form of national economic council for 
planning, in co-operation with the government, for 
maximum production and consumption and the aboli- 
tion of unemployment.” The Cleveland Conference 
under the same auspices in January, 1945, watered 
this down to “. .. many changes may be necessary in 
our economic practices. These changes will probably 
lie in the direction of larger measures of control than 
characterized our prewar system. They should be 
brought about by democratic processes. . .” 


Social control by democratic processes 


One of the seminars reporting to the conference on 
Christian Bases of World Order sponsored by the 
Division of Foreign Missions of the Board of Missions 
and Church Extension of the Methodist Church in 
March, 1943, said: “We support the postwar economic 
planning of all agencies—government, churches, schools, 
private enterprise—and call it to the nation’s attention. 
It should be co-ordinated through a central commission 
whose function it would be to chart the way through 
the transition from war to peace.” In February, 1944, 
the United Christian Council for Democracy, composed 
of six unofficial denominational groups for social action, 
declared: “Democratic planning for economic security 
and the abundant life is the instrument for the realiza- 
tion of our religious ideals. . . . Then let the people of 
the churches co-operate fully in democratic planning 
for full employment.” 

Concerning the nature of the society required to 
realize our religious ideals the Federal Council Con- 
ferences, referred to above, evaded the issue by talking 
truisms about all economies today being “mixed 
economies.” The factual question is: what is the 
dominant element that determines their nature? Is it 
the capitalist struggle for profit and the coming to 
power of the successful money-makers or is it the 
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socialist planned co-operation for the development of 
all through the democratic power of the people? Which 
is more in accord with the Christian ideal for human 
living? History now demands an answer from the 
leaders of religion. 

The people are finding out by experience what 
Marx told them, what our statisticians are confirming 
every year and many capitalists are now admitting, 
that the capitalist principle is technically incapable of 
meeting their economic needs and cultural aspirations. 
What they need in order to avoid the dangers of a 
Fascist detour that are present along the road of a 
transition through democratic state capitalism is a 
clear sense of objective and direction. Then like an 
army that knows where it has to go, and why, and 
how, they can take the strong points of the enemy 
against the fiercest opposition, one after another. To 
make the great transition with a minimum of suffering 
and loss, the guidance and push of ethical intelligence 
and will has to be joined with the pressure of economic 
necessity. The clear duty of religious leaders is to 
declare judgment concerning the basic principles of 
socialist society. 


A society without class privileges 


For some years the Encyclopaedia Britannica has 
been saying that the ethics of socialism and Chris- 
tianity are identical. It would be more correct to say 
that the ethics of socialist society and Jesus are 
identical. The basic principles of both are the develop- 
ment of personality, the obligation of service, the 
necessity of brotherhood. Both reject the struggle for 
profit as the economic base of society and require its 
replacement with co-operative endeavor democratically 
planned, both seek the abundant life for all and a 
society without class privileges for any. 

The historic Christian ethic is a composite of the 
ethic of Jesus and those of imperial Rome and aristo- 
cratic Greek philosophy, the whole adulterated by 
remnants of primitive magic introduced from pagan 
mystery cults. So within organized Christianity there 
is a conflict between antidemocratic and democratic 
elements parallel to that which divides capitalistic 
society. The imperialist, aristocratic, magical forces 
that came into dominance when the early church was 
captured by the Roman state naturally put the Vatican 
squarely against the development of democratic 
socialistic society. Elements of that nature which 
survive as feudal and primitive remnants in Protestant 
theology and worship tend to weaken resistance to 
Fascist control of the transition period, and to hinder 
what should be the natural development of democratic 
strength in Protestantism. 

Thus the degree to which Protestants will lead and 
aid in the democratic advance into some form of 
socialistic society depends upon the degree to which 
their prophetic inheritance overcomes religious institu- 
tionalism, the degree to which they can democratize 
their theology and worship and relate them to the 
concrete needs of the time as well as the ethical ends 
of their religion. The day of social advance is also the 
day of religious change. In helping to change the world 
the churches also change themselves. 
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== THE CHURCH 
of the LARGER 
FELLOWSHIP 


A Dust Heap of Atoms? 


N the morning paper I read that machines are 

| getting better and better and man is getting worse 

and worse. Dr. Earnest A. Hooten is speaking of 

the atomic bomb and of man’s use of it for destructive 

rather than constructive purposes. “Evil men will 
seize upon it and use it in the future,” he says. 

Pessimistic, you say, but there is a trail of history 
up to this hour that halts one sharply and commands 
one to consider many things. Now in this time of 
conflict involving the whole earth and all the people 
in it, we have come to use vast collective words and 
mechanized concepts, until the individual man has 
been vaporized like that steel tower bombed in the 
New Mexico desert. 

We must return to our senses; we must come to 
ourselves. Good or evil, the person is the ultimate 
fact, and beside him there is nothing in the world to 
be considered. Christianity says so all down the 
centuries. Walt Whitman chants about the creation 
of persons as the first and last task of a democracy. 
“The sense of self must be developed to the full,” says 
Lewis Mumford, “in order that the community shall 
not be a mere dust heap of unidentifiable atoms.” 
(These words were written several -years ago.) 

It is because persons become nonentities and submit 
to despots that we have wars; that we use our scientific 
genius to annihilate persons. Our United Nations 
Charter speaks in the Preamble of the “dignity and 
worth of the human person” and declares the whole 
object of men in association is the perfection of the 
person. 


Establishing a serene personality 


We say religion is always personal. A member of 
our Church of the Larger Fellowship writes from her 
home on a New Jersey farm that her great aim in life 
is to secure emotional poise, that is, to be a person. 
She finds life is not so simple as a preacher describes it. 
He says that our tasks, problems, strains come in single 
file like the grains of sand in the hourglass. 

“To tell one who is trying to please husband and 
children, while she also works in the garden, cares for 
the animals, cans fruits, meat and vegetables, goes to 
the store, cleans the house, sews, cooks, etc., that her 
problems come to her only one at a time seems to me 
ridiculous.” She likes what Dr. Crothers advises, that 
is, to choose between things essential and unessential. 
To do this choosing with constancy is at once to prove 
and to establish the serene personality in the midst 
of all distractions. 

Avgpert C. DmrrenBacH 
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By JOHN HOWLAND LATHROP 
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No Ordinary 
LABOR DAY 


We must make fateful decisions to achieve 
, “freedom from want.” 


« 


M: great interest is in human nature, and in the 


working classes as its most numerous repre- 
sentatives.” In saying this the great Unitarian 
prophet, William Ellery Channing, anticipated by more 
than a century the world’s interest in our own day. 

The utterance springs from the fundamental of the 
religious liberal’s faith, and gives concrete substance 
to it. “The impulses which are to reform and quicken 
society are probably to come, not from its more con- 
spicuous, but from its obscurer divisions; and among 
these I see with joy new wants, principles, and aspira- 
tions beginning to unfold themselves.” 

_ Herein Channing predicts the processes of history 
which have taken place at an accelerated pace during 
World War II, but which some in the same social class 
to which he belonged, see not “with joy” but with 
apprehension. 

Labor in power in the greatest Commonwealth and 
Empire in the world, Labor exalted in the country that 
covers the vastest area embraced in a single political 
entity, and, in the remaining member of the “Big 
Three” nations, Labor most certainly achieving a recog- 
nized status “as an integral part of economic democracy 
in a modern industrial society”—this is now part of 
history. 


The entire world stirs 


The social revolution, glaringly displayed in the 
great nations, is abroad among the whole family of 
nations. There is no obscure corner of the earth where 
the stir that heralds the day of “the Common Man” is 
not evident. Are the heirs of the liberal tradition 
emotionally equipped to see with joy “the elevation 


Dr. Joun Howrianp Larurop, minister of the 
Church of Our Savior (Unitarian), Brooklyn, New 
York, is a leader in civic, national and international 
activities. A forthright and progressive spokesman for 
liberal issues, he is director of the Brooklyn and Na- 
tional Urban leagues, and chairman of both the 
National Consumers League and the American Com- 
mittee on Religious Rights and Minorities. He was 
a delegate of the American Unitarian Association to 


J _ Brahmo-Samaj Centenary, India, 1928-29. 
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“To win a war between nations is futile, unless the 
war against want within a nation is also won.” 
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Gail 
Wide Worl 
Storm signal—a strike in New Jersey 


of the Laboring Classes” (Channing’s phrase) which, 
of course, means the elevation of “the most numerous 
representatives” of humanity? ; 

This is no ordinary Labor Day! The patterns of 
the society-to-be are being cut out and the majority of 
the human race are sure to be influential in shaping 
them. It is a Labor Day on which both Labor and 
those not so designated must resolve to wrestle with 
the problems of remaking society; the one with a spirit 
of humility in its new accession to power, and the other 
with a spirit of glad acceptance of whatever order will 
most wisely distribute opportunity and the goods of 
civilized living. 


Labor wants security for a decent life 


What Labor wants is what every right-thinking 
man or woman wants mankind to have, both from a 
humanitarian and an economic standpoint: security in 
the essentials for a decent life. This means a useful job 
sufficiently remunerative to provide adequate food, 
clothing, housing, education and recreation; and pro- 
tection against the hazards of life—sickness, accident, 
old age and unemployment. 

Individual initiative, never able to accomplish this 
except for the few, is much less able to do so in the 
day of mass industry. Common effort with social con- 
trol, on the other hand, has an opportunity to approxi- 
mate the goal such as has never been afforded before. 
This does not mean, of course, that individual effort will 
not forever play its part in the common effort; but in 
the one world of economic enterprise in which we are 
all so intricately knit together, we must together lay 
down the rules, determine the conditions and, in certain 
fields, share the burdens. This means social action 
through legislation, adjudication, planning, controls 
and state provision against hazards. 

The struggle in American life concerns, first, the old 
question as to the extent to which organized labor shall 
be recognized as a legitimate force in democratic society 
and, second, the degree to which society shall use the: 
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political state for the accomplishment of our common 


goals. a ey 


Fifteen out of forty million 
workers are in unions 


Events are driving us on rapidly these days. With 
fifteen million out of the forty million workers in the 
United States organized, it looks as if the unions, with 
their long struggle almost from the beginning of the 
Republic, have achieved full recognition as the agency 
for collective bargaining. An indication perhaps more 
significant than the New Deal legislation is the recent 
agreement signed by the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, the American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organization. Point number 
two of the seven points reads: “Recognition of the 
right to organize and bargain collectively without 
hindrances.” : ~ 

The use of the political state for protection against 
the hazards of modern life was clearly illustrated in 
England by the Beveridge Report and recently in the 
United States by the introduction into the Senate of 
the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill. Officially known as 
“Social Security Act Amendments” and _ popularly 
dubbed as “security from the cradle to the grave” (as 
if human flesh had no need of such security) this bill 
of 185 pages is sure to absorb the attention, this 
autumn, of all those who are awake to the fact that 
to win a war between nations is futile, unless the war 
against want within a nation is also won. 


The Hatch-Burton-Ball Bill: 
the bad outweighs the good 


A bill that bears directly upon labor-management- 
government relations was recently introduced into the 
Senate by three senators identified as liberals—Senators 
Hatch, Burton and Ball. Critically analyzed, there is 
general feeling that the bad in the bill outweighs the 
good. President Green of the A. F. of L. calls it “an 
instrument of labor oppression.” President Murray of 
the C. I. O. calls it “a bill to enslave labor.” That it 
might be used to cripple the labor movement seems to 
me evident. As a single instance, the provision for 
compulsory arbitration would rob collective bargain- 
ing of its substance. It needs thorough study by all 
who are concerned for the welfare of labor. A conscien- 
tious public will not permit its speedy and thoughtless 
passage. 


Decisions to shape our economy 


Labor Day should force upon our attention the fact 
that we must, even out of our ignorance, make decisions 
at this fateful hour in history, that will either shape our 
economy in the direction of the “freedom from want” 
which to be human is to desire, or will not. To make 
those decisions, vision of a world that might be must be 
coupled with knowledge and a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the majority of our fellow human beings, whose 
sons have been slaughtered on the battlefields of the 
world, and who have themselves labored with a burn- 
ing hope that the conditions of human living for all 
mankind might be lifted. 


By EDWIN B. GOODELL 


The 


Veterans Return 


Will our cities and towns have centers to 
meet their many needs ? 


Unitarian churches may best serve the returning 

Unitarian serviceman, it may be helpful to dis- 
cuss first the broader aspects. Speaking as a lay person 
who had some six months’ experience working with 
experts, I am familiar with the pattern of organization 
recommended by most authorities. 

First, let us agree that the return of ten or twelve 
million servicemen and women to society is a major 
undertaking. Let us also agree that we owe them the 
best possible reception that our society affords. Grate- 
ful and willing hearts are essential, but inadequate; the 
mobilization of all community resources is necessary. 

How is such mobilization organized? An answer 
may be found in the organization pattern that was 
prepared to meet air raids in this country and that 
was put into use in England. The principles of the 
organization apply to the tiny village and to the great 
city, but the form varies. 


BD cites considering methods by which the 


No single group can do the job alone 


It was recognized that no existing groups could 
cope with air raids, but it was also recognized that all 
existing groups could, if they would, pull as a team. 
The first thought was to organize around the strongest 
group in the community—in one town the American 
Legion, in another, the Grange; but wise heads realized 
that only rarely would any group be strong enough to 
gain sufficient breadth for the job. The only starting 
point was the local government that all had shared in 
electing. The first principle was to make the organiza- 
tion an extension of local government, comprising the 
selectmen, the mayor and the city council. 


The second principle was that every civic group in 
the community should be invited to join with its gov- 


Epwin B. Goober tt, Jr., is a Boston architect who 
has had a wide variety of experience in public affairs. 
For two years he served the Office of Civilian Defense 
in both Washington, D. C., and London, England. Cur- 
rently he is teaching a course on the Soviet Union at 
the Samuel Adams School of Social Studies, Boston, 
Massachusetts, in addition to his professional activities. 
_ He is chairman of the “Register’s” editorial board. 


Signals Gort ; 
Veterans sign release papers at demobilization center 


ernment in order to solve problems too big for the 
government and much too big for any one civic group. 

Then came the selection of a council representing 
all interests, organized and unorganized, and the set- 
ting up of a planning group, separate from the opera- 
tions group. The planning group surveyed the need 
(very indefinite in civilian defense, but much less so in 
receiving the veteran) and assigned through the council 
the tasks to be done. The tasks varied from raising 
and canning food for school wartime lunches, recreation 
and child care for working mothers, to manning rescue 
cars and training personnel to tunnel into the debris 
for the rescue of trapped victims of bomb explosions. 


In surveying the need in both A.R.P. work and the 
reception of the veteran it became apparent to many 
communities that their resources were inadequate to 
meet some contingencies. This led to a regional or 
state organization of mutual aid and common services 
—a partnership, if you like, of the people, their local 


government and the state government, to be called 


upon when needed. 

Again, when the states added up the help that 
might be called for by a number of communities and 
simultaneously recognized that it could exceed their 
resources, arrangements were made with the Federal 
Government to supply this need. Thus the partner- 
ship was widened. 


A basic partnership: federal, state and 
local government together 


No narrower organization can meet the veterans’ 
needs, for they will require the highest skill, the vast 
resources and services that no single group in a com- 
munity, no community even though it be fully mobil- 
ized, and no single state can adequately furnish. But 
the Federal Government cannot render these services 
efficiently and justly (nor can the state) unless the 
community—the place where the veteran lives—does 
its part. 

Most of the governors have communicated with the | 
cities and towns in their states asking them to organize 


(Continued on page 345) 
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By SOL VAIL 


A Three-Point Program = 


for Turbulent Palestine 


This is the first of two articles on the 
very timely issue of Palestine and Jewish 
immigration from Europe. In the October 
issue the distinguished actress and congress- 
woman from California, Helen Gahagan 


Douglas, will contribute the second article — 


on “Palestine — A Call to Conscience.” 


the happy phenomenon of a great democratic 

mass of politically awakened people, conscious of 
the fact that the fate of peoples, nations and states 
anywhere affect the future of peoples, nations and 
states everywhere. It is quite natural therefore to 
see an ever-growing interest in the complex situation 
in Palestine and a search for a solution that will bring 
equitable justice to the Jewish and Arab peoples. 

On one hand we have had, for more than fifty years, 
a very strong movement of Jewish people (organized 
Zionists), supported by many influential non-Jews, 
claiming the right to establish a Jewish homeland 
in Palestine. This claim has been based on’ several 
important theories. First, Palestine has been the 
historical and spiritual home of Jewish people, who, 
since the earliest periods of exile from Palestine, never 
relinquished their ties and hope to return. Second, 
the dignity of physical nationhood would help solve 
the problem of anti-Semitism all over the world. 
Third, there has been a constant need of a haven for 
Jewish refugees which has multiplied tremendously 
since the advent of Hitlerism. Fourth, the Jews have 
suffered for so many centuries that justice demands 
they be given the opportunity of controlling their own 
destiny. 

On the other hand we have found numerous 
groups of Jews and non-Jews seriously opposed to 
the Zionist program. The basic objections raised 
have been these: First, that there was no sub- 
stantial movement of Jews ready to settle in Pales- 
tine—until the “Hitler period” there were less than 
200,000 Jews in Palestine—; second, that there was 
constant danger to the very existence of this small 
unarmed Jewish community surrounded by over- 


Te historical events of the day have produced 


Mr. Sou Vatu is the author of the books “This Is 
Treason” and “Our Fight for Freedom.” He is a well- 
informed authority on the history and problems of the 
Jewish people, subjects which he teaches at the Samuel 
Adams School of Social Studies, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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whelming numbers of conscious and provoked enemies; 
third, that as a political movement Zionism staked the 
future of Palestinian Jewry on the “tender mercies” 
of Turkish imperialism and, after World War I, 
British imperialism; fourth, that it was not democratic 
to establish a Jewish state over an Arab majority 
(Arabs numbered approximately one million); fifth, 
that a Jewish commonwealth would not and could not 
stop anti-Semitism by itself. Among the Jewish 
people there existed many other differences, for ex- 
ample, cultural and religious: However, they are not 
pertinent to this discussion. 

It is not my intention to argue the pros and cons of 
the above arguments. I have reported them to 
emphasize the tremendous changes that have taken 
place with the rise of Hitler to power. The material 
and physical effect of Hitler’s extermination. program 
has resulted in a basic reorientation of the policies and 
program of most Zionists, non-Zionists and anti- 
Zionists. 


There are now over 600,000 Jews in Palestine. 
Because of this forced migration and the extermination 
of about five million European Jews, Palestine has now 
become the third largest Jewish community in the . 
world. Even if it is possible to think unemotionally 
about the annihilation of almost one-third of a people, 
the fact cannot help but have a bearing in the judgment 
of a world that has unitedly fought and bled to crush 
this attempted execution of civilization. 


Arab states aided Axis 


The Jews of Palestine have contributed to the 
democratic battle against Fascism in equal proportion 
to any people. On this point it is well to consider that 
the despotic leadership of the Arab states surrounding 
Palestine not only made no contribution to Allied 
victory but seriously hindered the progress of the 
Allied armies by an attitude of friendship to the 
Fascists. ; 

_ In Fact, the weekly newsletter edited by Mr. George 
Seldes, reports, July 9, 1945, “There are today at 
Camp Opelika, Alabama, 1,000 Arabs of Rommel’s 
Afrika Corps (as Pierre van Paassen pointed out in 
the Protestant). These Arabs have killed American 
and British soldiers. The pashas who sent them to 
fight were lionized at San Francisco. 

“These rulers are totalitarian, dictatorial, and cruel. 
They make fortunes from either foreign governments 
or oil corporations, own or control the land, keep their 


Tel Aviv: Symbol of the new Palestine 


own people 99 per cent ill-fed, ill-clothed and _ ill- 
housed, ignorant, and hopeless.” 

These feudal despots see that any concession allow- 
ing the Jews to develop a democratic government in 
Palestine will become an immediate threat to their 
control over the Arab masses. Already many Arabs 
have tasted the advantages of an advanced economic 
and political democracy in their relations with the 
Jewish community of Palestine and are drawing pro- 
gressive conclusions. A recent conference of the Arab 
Socialist Workers Union, meeting in Jaffa, Palestine, 
issued a manifesto declaring that there is sufficient 
room in Palestine for both Arabs and Jews and stressed 
the vital necessity for solidarity between Arab and 
Jewish workers. 

The picture now begins to look as if there is more 


in common between the Jews who are fighting for ~ 


national status in Palestine and the Arab people than 
there is between the Arab people and their reactionary 
leaders. The above issue of In Fact quotes the adver- 
tising newsletter, Space and Time, “Though the alleged 
free U. S. press mentions very little about the impor- 
tant facts of the Arabian delegation at the (San 
Francisco) Conference, it begins to look as though 


_ these delegates were there to represent Standard Oil _ 
and British oil interests—and not the rank and file 


Arab.” 
The ties between the Arab League and the most 
reactionary interests of Great Britain and America are 


now too obvious to be denied even by their political 


apologists. It seems clear that the fight of the Arab 


and Jewish people against this evil triumvirate (the 
imperial interests of Great Britain, America and their 


royal Arab tools) coincides with the progressive and 
democratic interests of the American and- British 
people as well as all colonial and oppressed nations. 

Also in this democratic camp is the powerful 
Soviet Union, who led the fight to include in the World 
Charter established at San Francisco the right of self- 
determination and independence for all peoples. It is 
possible to connect this policy to the issue of Palestine 
by quoting the statement made in 1944 by the late 
Secretary of the Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee in 
Moscow, Mr. S. Epstein: “It must be apparent that 
no normal, right-thinking and freedom-loving man can 
deny the Jews the right to a continued development 
of their home in Palestine. . .” 


Beginning of Zionist-Arab co-operation 


The Zionist movement in the main reflects the logic 
of the foregoing analysis. Many Zionist leaders no 
longer entertain any illusions about the trustworthiness 
of British imperialism. There is instead a demand that 
the democratic principles of the United Nations organ- 
ization and its newly formed charter be applied to the 
people of Palestine. In carrying out this logic further, 
the Jews of Palestine are developing a consistent pro- 
gram for friendship with the Arab people. The Arab 
workers are welcomed into the Jewish-formed trade 
unions. They can avail themselves of all the medical 
and health institutions established by the Jews. The 
Jewish schools are now teaching Arabic, which unques- 
tionably is intended to facilitate greater co-operation 
and friendship. Many of the Zionist leaders now admit 
there cannot be a peaceful and secure settlement of 
their demands in Palestine without the free co-opera- 
tion of the Arabs. 


Outlining a simple minimum program | 


It appears to me that it is presumptuous for gov- 
ernments, organizations or peoples outside of Palestine 
to scheme and dictate blueprints for the form of govern- 
ment to be established in Palestine. 

While there may be disagreements with the Zionists. 
as to their definition of a Jewish commonwealth (which 
varies among themselves) and as to their reliance on a: 
Jewish commonwealth to solve the problems of the- 
Jewish people all over the world, nevertheless I think. 
that all democratic peoples and organizations can: 
unite behind a simple minimum program that must: 
eventually lead to a solution acceptable to all. This: 
program should be: 


(1) Rescinding the British White Paper barring Jewish 
immigration into Palestine. 

(2) Replacing the British mandate over Palestine with a 
United Nations mandate. 

(3) Guaranteeing through the United Nations mandate 
the fullest co-operation of the Jews and Arabs to develop the 
foundation for an independent, democratic Palestine, where 
each group will be given full opportunity to develop its na- 
tional culture and mutually acceptable governmental forms. 


The future of Palestine is bright to the degree that 
the democratic unity achieved among peoples and 
nations to destroy Fascism can be maintained and 
developed for solving the ills of the world. 
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Her indictment of the treatment of the 
insane.a present-day issue 


By SAMUEL C. SPALDING 


DOROTHEA DIX — Unitanan Gan 


Boston schoolteacher among its contributors. 

In 1850, President Fillmore wrote her: “Accept 
my thanks for the print of the Hospital for the Insane 
in Tennessee. ... When I looked upon its turrets and 
recollected that this was the thirteenth monument you 
had caused to be erected .. . I could not help thinking 
that wealth and power never reared such monuments 
to selfish pride as you have reared to the love of man- 
kind.” And in 1890, her first biographer, Rev. Francis 
Tiffany, wrote: “‘Here was a woman who, as the 
founder of vast and enduring institutions of mercy in 
America and in Europe, has . . . no peer in the annals 
of Protestantism. To find her parallel .. . it is neces- 
sary to go back to the lives of St. Theresa of Spain or 
Santa Chiara of Assisi.” 

The Unitarian “saint” was Dorothea Lynde Dix 
(1802-1887), some of whose early hymns appeared in 
the magazine. Miss Dix belongs beside Florence 
Nightingale and Clara Barton, not for her ill-starred 
superintendency of Union nurses in the Civil War, but 
because of the forty frail but prodigious years of her 
work for the mentally ill, during which she had a hand 
in founding no less than thirty-two state institutions. 

Dorothea Dix began that great work from William 
Ellery Channing’s home; and in one of her last letters 
memory tricked her into using his address on Mount 
Vernon Street. She taught his children in 1827 at their 
summer home on Narragansett Bay; and she accom- 
panied the Channings to St. Croix in 1830. A recent 
biographer, Helen E. Marshall (Dorothea Dix: For- 
gotten Samaritan, University of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill, 1937), finds in Miss Dix’s “Meditations for 
Private Hours,” (1828) “the finest flower of Uni- 
tarianism.” Her friends included John Greenleaf 
Whittier, Horace Mann, Samuel Gridley Howe, Julia 
Ward Howe, James Freeman Clarke, William Green- 
leaf Eliot and Thomas Lamb Eliot. 

Miss Dix awoke to the plight of mental sufferers 
when she taught a Sunday school class of women in 
the East Cambridge, Massachusetts, jail. There she 
found “psychos” in unheated cells. The jailer assured 
her that lunatics did not feel the cold. Then and there 
a one-woman war was declared on a monstrous evil. 
She scoured Massachusetts from end to end, using 
every means of transportation then available, spending 


\ BOUT 1825, The Christian Register had a sickly 
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eighteen months, her own money and her slender 
strength, to find out for herself where the Common- 
wealth’s sick in mind were housed and how they were 
treated. The result was the first of many memorials 
to state legislatures: it was written from Dr. Chan- 
ning’s home in January, 1843, soon after his death. 

“TI come,” she began, “to place before the legislature 
. . . the condition of the miserable, the desolate, the 
outcast... .I tell what I have seen, painful and shock- 
ing as the details often are, that from them you may 
feel more deeply the imperative obligation which lies 
upon you. ... I proceed, gentlemen, . . . to call your 
attention to the present state of imsane persons con- 
fined .. . nr cages, closets, cellars, stalls, pens; chained, 
naked, beaten with rods... .” 

Then. she got down to cases—and such cases! 
Concord, Danvers, Dedham, Granville, Groton, 
Ipswich, Newton, Pepperell, Plympton, Shelburne, 
Sudbury, Wayland, Westford—these are some of the 
places where she found “human beings reduced,” as 
she declared, “to the extremest state of degradation 
and misery.” 


Her report “ exploded like 
a bombshell ”’ 


Mr. Tiffany recorded (Life of Dorothea Lynde Diz, 
Houghton, Mifflin, 1890) that this profoundly moving 
report “exploded like a bombshell.” “ “Sensational and 
slanderous lies!’ was the . . . fiery rejoinder of select- 
men, almshouse keepers, and private citizens in arms 
for the credit of their towns.” Very soon, however, 
there came to her defense “a band of able men” 
including Dr. Samuel G. Howe, Horace Mann, 
Rey. John G. Palfrey and Dr. Luther V. Bell of the 
McLean Asylum. Charles Sumner also expressed 
“entire confidence” in her findings. 

A bill authorizing accommodations for two hundred 
more patients at Worcester passed the Massachusetts — 
legislature, and Dorothea Dix’s “battle flag of human- 
ity” was flung to the breeze. 

In January, 1844, she presented a memorial to the 
New York legislature. “During the next two years,” 
Miss Marshall tells us, “she was to travel over ten 
thousand miles and to visit eighteen state penitenti- 
aries, three hundred jails and houses of correction, and — 
over five hundred almshouses and other. institutions, in 
addition to hospitals and houses of refuge. She was to 
secure ... the establishment of five hospitals for the 
insane, several county poorhouses, and a number of 
jails on a reformed plan. Her travels were to take her 
from the Canadian boundary to the Gulf, and from the 


Atlantic coast to the Mississippi River; from June 
1843 to August 1847 she traveled thirty thousand 
miles.” 

Although it hints at no more than the beginning 
of this great Unitarian’s career, this should be enough 
to send readers to the books themselves for the rest 
of the inspiring story. But how many of us realize 
that much of the neglect and abuse to which she called 
attention a century ago confronts us accusingly today 

_—if not in Massachusetts, then in many other places? 

The 1945 Social Work Year Book says, in its article 
on “Mental Hygiene”: “In the great crusade started 
by Dorothea Dix . . . attention was directed to the 
brutal way in which mental patients were treated . .. 
and serious steps were taken for improvement.” But 
it goes on: “These led to the construction of large, and 
for that time, modern institutions, which later, how- 
ever, became overcrowded; and by the end of the 
century the mentally ill were treated just as badly as 
they had been fifty years previously.” - 

Dr. C. C. Burlingame, psychiatrist-in-chief of the 
pioneer Institute of Living (Hartford Retreat), in 
Connecticut, sounded this warning in 1943: “. . . be- 
cause of the war the mental hospital . . . is being 
stripped of its personnel and resources. (It) seems 
headed for those even more deplorable conditions which 
obtained at the time the Connecticut Society for 
Mental Hygiene, the forerunner of the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, was founded. . . . It may 
be that this or some similar agency will have to... 
return to the undertaking which it began a quarter of 
a century .. . ago, to fight over again the battles for 
the improvement of the conditions which undermine 
the successful rehabilitation of the mentally ill... . 
Most certainly a new crusade must be undertaken at 
the close of this war.” 

Just how intolerable conditions have become here 
and there, affecting many of the 600,000 to 700,000 
patients in veterans’ (federal) and state psychiatric 
hospitals, may be gleaned, in part, from the writings of 
Albert Deutsch, author of the standard book “The 
Mentally Ill in America” (Doubleday, Doran, 1937), 
in the New York newspaper PM.. Albert Q. Maisel, in 
Cosmopolitan magazine, has uncovered a harrowing 
situation in our costly Veterans’ Administration “‘facili- 
ties’ for mental and tubercular patients. But the 
most scathing of all recent indictments, probably, is a 
1945 Grand Jury report on the Cleveland State 
Hospital. 


1945: shocking conditions persist 


“The Grand Jury is shocked beyond words,” the 
Governor of Ohio was told, “that a so-called civilized 
society would allow fellow human beings to be mis- 
treated as they are.. Newburgh (Cleveland State) 
Hospital is not a hospital in anything but name. 
Rather it is a custodial institution in which we incar- 
cerate the sick. . . . We indict the uncivilized social 
system which has enabled such an intolerable and 
barbaric practice to fasten itself upon the people. . . 
We are told these inhuman conditions have long 
existed. If this be so, we indict all who have abetted 
—or even tolerated—such foul treatment... .” 

~% 


Dorothea Dix 


It was because of such inhumanity that the writer 
with the help of an Episcopalian friend, Rev. Thomas 
F. Opie, D.D., brought The Starry Cross into being, in 
Great Barrington, Massachusetts, in 1943. Our work 
is intended. to supplement that of the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, which has been and is 
largely for those outside of hospitals. The Starry Cross 
is dedicated to the memory of Miss Dix; and we hope 
to be enabled to establish—with Unitarian help—a 
Dorothea Dix Memorial Fund, one object of which 
shall be to make her career better known, especially 
to high school and college students. 

The Starry Cross emblem represents the Star of 
Bethlehem with its rays forming a cross—a more com- 
prehensive symbol of Christianity at work, it would 
seem, than the cross alone. The movement has a 
selected, and still open, founders committee, and a 
distinguished board of consultants, numbering in all 
over sixty, in fourteen states and the District of 
Columbia. Many of them are clergymen of assorted 
denominations. Our first chapter was formed in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, in 1944. Chapter No. 4 in East 
Hartford calls itself the Dorothea Dix Chapter. 

While we advise chapter members to investigate 
conditions in local and nearby institutions, to visit, 
befriend and entertain patients and inmates, and to 
help secure the release of as many as practicable of 
those who are ready for it, we consider ourselves 
primarily a religious, moral and social pressure group, 


_ working on public opinion through education and 


agitation. Although we have learned to look for what 
we call institutionitis, or pernicious institutionalism, in 
its most aggravated form in mental hospitals, we find it 
more or less prevalent in all those institutions, from 
orphanages to “homes” for the aged, where Society 
leaves its problem members “until called for,’ and 
then forgets all about them. It is this plague that 
we are pledged to fight, wherever its symptoms appear. 
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By HUGH CABOT, M. D. 


World-famous surgeon 


Doctors for the People 


Voluntary methods have failed to do the job. 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill shows the way. 


ODERN medical care, preventive, diagnostic 
M and curative, has reached a very high level and 

is a necessity of life. It is expensive, for it costs 
at least 4 per cent of the national income. Unfor- 
tunately, this necessity of life is not available to from 
30 to 50 per cent of the population. Those who doubt 
this should study the medical defects of draftees. This 
serious lack comes about partly because the cost is 
beyond their means and partly through faulty distri- 
bution. At present physicians congregate where 
people congregate because there, only, can they be 
sure of a comfortable living and a good environment. 
‘This serious situation that is not improving constitutes 
an outstanding challenge to modern society. Under 
our present organization enormous numbers of people 
must either depend upon charity for even second-rate 
care or go without. An essential step in remedying 
this condition is a large fund, one so large that it can- 
not be collected except by some form of federal 
taxation. 


What the bill proposes on 


medical care 


The present bill—185 pages in length—is_ the 
result of very careful study and consultation with all 
available experts. It is an extension of the Social 
Security Act and covers a variety of conditions 
besides those pertaining to medical care. With these 
other conditions we are not here concerned. 

In its present form it will provide complete medical 
care for approximately 80 per cent of the population 
since it covers employed persons, self-employed per- 
sons including farmers, the employees of charitable 
groups—except religious organizations—and their 
dependents. 


The service is very complete including general. 


specialists, consultants, hospitals and 
In the present bill partial dental care 


physicians, 
laboratories. 
is included. 

All licensed physicians may offer service under the 
bill. 

Employed persons pay 3 per cent of their income 
up to $3,600 through a pay-roll deduction—1 per cent 
less than they now pay on the average. This is 
matched by an equal contribution from the employer. 
Self-employed persons pay 5 per cent of the estimated 
market value of their work. 


As in the present Social Security structure, the 
’ 
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Unfortunately modern iedioal care is not available to 
from 30 to 50 per cent of the population. 


administration is under the Federal Security Adminis- 
trator and the Federal Social Security Board. To assist 
in advisory capacities there are two councils: the 
present National Advisory Social Security Council that 
advises on general questions of policy, and a new 
National Advisory Medical Policy Council that will 
advise the Medical Administrator on all questions of 
medical policy. , 

The medical administration is placed under the 
Surgeon General of the Public Health Service. He is 
charged both with setting up the machinery and with 
its administration. He must see that complete lists 
of all available physicians are prepared and made 
public. He must designate, with advice of the council, 
what physicians are qualified to act as specialists and 
consultants. He must determine what hospitals are 
equipped and organized to give satisfactory service. 
There is complete freedom of choice of general physi- 
cians. Specialists and consultants will ordinarily be 
employed .only on the advice of general physicians. 
He is specifically charged to see that the personal 
relation between patient and physician remains direct 
and undisturbed. 


Payments to physicians and 
hospitals 


Physicians may be paid by one of four methods: 
fee for service, capitation, salary, part or full-time and, 
for specialists, fee per session. Payments to hospitals 
shall be made at a rate of $3.00 to $7.00 a day for 
thirty days and $1.00 to $4.50 for another thirty days 
for each person in any one year. 

A large appropriation is provided from which grants 
may be made to states for new hospitals and for addi- 
tions to present ones. Grants-in-aid are provided for 
medical education, medical research and preventive 


~ 


‘measures. These grants can be made only on applica- 
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tion from institutions and are given when evidence of 
need is clear. 


The present conflict: the American 
people versus organized medicine 


Unfortunately, organized medicine has shown un- 
compromising opposition to all compulsory legislation. 
It has conspicuously failed to show the scientific and 
impartial detachment which we have a right to expect 
from a group holding so exalted a position in the 
public esteem. It has behaved much more like a vested 
interest. We are offered in place of compulsory health 
insurance a variety of voluntary methods in which 
physicians will have a controlling voice. This method 
is insisted upon in spite of the fact that world-wide 
experience demonstrates that voluntary methods have 
failed to do the job. The failure is inherent in all 
voluntary insurance, since it attracts chiefly people of 
reasonable or moderate income together with the 
prudent in the lower brackets. It never can include 
the really needy, and inevitably breaks down in hard 
times. 

Organized medicine has waged a very widespread 
campaign of partial truth and positive misrepresenta- 
tion in which it has been aided financially by the great 
drug companies. Its attitude may be judged from the 
following quotation from the Editor of the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, Dr. Morris 
Fishbein, “It is the simple contention of the Journal 
that the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill—1945—would 
mean the end of freedom for all classes of Americans.” 
Thus, the community, 98 per cent of the population, 
is faced with a simple dilemma. Shall it accept such 
medical care as the vested interest of organized 
medicine is willing to give, or shall it work out slowly 
and laboriously but by the democratic process the 
means of providing good medical care for all the 
people? 


MIDSUMMER NIGHTMARE: ATOMIC BOMB 
(Continued from page 327) 


every dream of freedom Thomas Jefferson ever held, 
and for the simple reason that this unholy trinity can 
end all human life. 

There will be a vast amount written in months to 
come by scientists and statesmen on the significance 
of atomic energy harnessed in men’s hands, but we of 


the church have a special responsibility. We must do. 


far more than warn of peril in the new power now 
released. Bishops did that in the first days of Steven- 
son’s steam engine and Elias Hicks’s cotton gin. We 
must strengthen the controls that free people have 
through their governments to see that the planning 
concerning atomic energy is done by men responsible 
to the people themselves. This is a religious impera- 
tive of the first order for it affects human welfare and 
the achievement of all values men cherish. The literal 
penalty for ignoring it will be a uranium bomb 
dropped at our own front door. 
§..H.F. 


FOR THE RECORD 


Now keep the record straight. God did not plan 
This dreadful holocaust. He gave to man 

The power to choose the evil and the good; 
Since time began His changeless law has stood. 
His pity and His love are changeless too; 

You suffer and He shares the grief with you, 
And each man’s suffering is multiplied 

In God’s great heart to an engulfing tide 

Whose magnitude our shallow, finite mind 

Can never grasp. In this thought we must find 
Comfort and hope since God’s law leaves us free 
To banish wrong for all eternity. 


Una W. Harsen 


PRAYER FOR A UNITED WORLD 


GOD, who art the Soul of all souls, thou hast 
QO made of one blood all nations of men to dwell 

upon earth as sharers of thine equal providence. 
Bind them together by their common human needs, 
their sufferings and fears, their hopes and aspirations, 
that they may work with united hearts and minds for 
a common purpose of good will; Where their leaders 
gather in council may thy spirit restrain the arrogance 
of prestige and power and subdue the claims of greed 
and ambition. Grant to those who shape the policies 
of nations farsighted vision to survey aright the path- 
ways to peace, and the humility which knows that they 
who would be greatest must be the servants of all. 


Lay upon our hearts a weighty sense of the destiny 
that confronts our own nation. Thou hast placed great 
gifts in our hands—wealth and power, knowledge and 
freedom. Make us to know that from those to whom 
much has been given much is required. Help us so to 
use thy gifts that we may promote the welfare of our 
fellowmen, gladly sharing our bread with the hungry, 
our abundance with the destitute; that the despairing 
may awaken to new hope, the weak may again stand 
firmly upon their own feet, the oppressed may be de- 
livered from every yoke of bondage. 


Enlighten us with such wisdom and kindle in us 
such good will that our country may stand as a beacon 
light amid the storm, worthy of its noble past and 
equal to the yet greater future that awaits it. And 
so through us and in us, as partners in a world-wide 
task, build up that new commonwealth of man which 
shall fulfill the ancient vision of thy kingdom upon 
earth. Amen. 
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By ARTHUR W. MOULTON 
_ Episcopal Bishop of Utah 


“but while men slept” 


A warning that the Fascist counts 
on our fatigue in postwar America 


The Kingdom of Heaven is like unto a man, Jesus 

said, who sowed good seed in his field. The 
Kingdom is like—not just a man, as it would please 
us to think, but—a man who sowed good seed, a wise 
citizen who plants good stuff. The Kingdom is on 
the way, so the wise citizen takes a well-earned rest, 
leaving the seed to work out its natural course toward 
a wonderful harvest. But that natural harvest does 
not arrive in perfection and glory; something happens. 
While the wise citizen was taking his well-earned rest 
the enemy sowed seed too. The enemy’s seed grew 
alongside the good man’s seed and the result was a 
lush harvest for the enemy. 

Many of us believe that the allied nations have 
been working out a campaign toward a human world 
that possesses some features of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. The Kingdom of Heaven suffereth violence; 
probably all good things worth keeping suffer violence. 
I suspect it requires some sort of violence to hold them 
after we have won them. We have been fighting a war 
against Fascism, Nazism, supermanism, superracism. 
In so far as we have won that war we have produced 
factors of the Kingdom of Heaven. Now what? If 
we are able to convince ourselves that the things we 
have been fighting for are worth living for—and in 
that sense worth putting up a running and continuous 
fight for—then we must post sentinels against self- 
satisfied contentment. “But while men slept, .. .” 
let the parable warn us! We sow the seeds of democ- 
racy and then rest. We sow the seeds of liberty and 
then take it easy. We sow the seeds of freedom and 
are then contented. We sow the seeds of race equal- 
ity, equal privilege, equal opportunity and then 
slumber. We sow the seeds of friendliness and frater- 
nity and then go to sleep. > 


al HOSE words are the peak of the familiar parable: 


We win one war to 


fight another 


There is where most good folks make their deter- 
minative mistake. The good folks sow seeds, seeds, 
seeds; the bad folks, watching their chance, sow weeds, 
weeds, weeds. There is where most progress strikes a 
snag. It is a strange error that wise men make when 
they allow their wisdom to flounder without protection 
or cultivation. Right in the midst ‘of our American 
people a cancerous growth is developing. Right in the 
midst of America the putrid influences that America 
was born to fight have been taking root. As we await 
the blow that peace will strike, a horrid growth of 
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tares flaunt themselves in our very faces. It looks as 
though we were finishing one war to fight another. We 
always have to do that, but we never learn the lesson. 
We simply cannot have an easy time. No nation can, 
and live. It is not written in the architectural plan of 
national life. There is no such thing as peace, if by 
peace we mean dolce far niente. 

Herewith let me suggest a few things we must fight. 
Somebody during the night has been sowing the weeds 
of hatred for the Jews. While we have been busy, here 
and there an enemy has sown the weeds of prejudice 
against the Negro. While men have been sleeping, 
somebody has been planting the weeds of suspicion and 
dislike of Russia. If we do not look out, the newspapers 


- will yet have us fighting our Russian ally who along 


with the English certainly saved our day. While we 
were looking the other way, innocently enough, some- 
body has been sowing weeds of anti-British sentiment. 
It is a great time to be alive, if only we can remain 
aware that the American red, white and blue means 
forevermore the red, white and blue, black, yellow and 
tan. This America of ours needs no “anti” anything 
except anti-devil. We are no paradise; but so far in 
our history we have given the lie to all the bystanders 
who have insisted that we could not absorb all our 
different elements and exist or, rather, live. My thesis 
is that we cannot live unless we do absorb and take 
within ourselves all those different elements that, all 
the way from the Semite to the Ethiopian by way of 
the Slav, the Teuton, the Anglo-Saxon, the Mongolian, 
the Red Man and the Celt have made America potent, 
powerful and promising. If all these groups joined to 
make our birth a cosmic event of inestimable value, 
how is it that we cannot see that their continued co- 
operation in our national future must be not only 
welcomed but requisitioned? 


We need the Semite, the 
Ethiopian, the Slav 


The Seer saw it ages ago—the Kingdom of Heaven 
requires the open eye. The Kingdom of Heaven comes 
to a wakeful world. The Kingdom of Heaven depends 
upon good men sowing seed and keeping watch by 
night. Frankly and fearlessly, we need the Semite, we 
need the Ethiopian, we need the Slav, we need the 
Irishman, we need the Oriental. The only supermen 
are the men who are willing to serve. The only super- 
race is the race that is willing to minister. The only 
classes that possess any warrant that they must survive 
are the classes that are willing to help. Every social 
group has a contribution to make. If you want to 
impoverish your nation, work against that contribu- 
tion. But work against it if you dare. Love is the 
fulfilling of this law and every other law. But love 
is not that weak, puerile, spineless sentiment that 
bends to every breeze. It is that bold, audacious, 
daring, believing force that sees into the nature of 
things with sympathy and understanding. 

The Fascist relies on your fatigue. The Nazi 
reckons on your nuances. The reactionaries profit on 
your release from rigor. If you submit you lose the 
Kingdom and then you have to start all over again— 
for the Kingdom must be won! 


“More Important Than Atlemic Energy” 


Daily News a full-page advertisement of the 

International Latex Corporation, and the next 
day it occupied a quarter page in the New York Times. 
I am told that the total number of newspapers through- 
out the country in which this advertisement appeared 
was over a hundred. 

The body of the text was a long extract from the 
editorial columns of the Washington Post, in strong 
endorsement of the Maternal and Child Welfare Act, 
introduced in the closing days of the Senate session 
by Senator Claude D. Pepper, with sponsorship by 
nearly a dozen colleagues of both parties. 

The editorial closes with a reference to the wartime 
emergency maternity and infant care program for 
servicemen’s wives and babies, which has constituted 
“an admirable test for the national program proposed 
by Senator Pepper.” “It has been a boon to young 
mothers and to infants. And it has strengthened, 
without in any way impinging upon, the system of 
private medicine. Its values have been far too great 
to be abandoned with the end of the emergency. 
It should be extended so that good medical care can 
be made available to mothers and children wherever 
they live and whatever their economic circumstances. 
As a Nation, we could make no wiser investment.” 


(): August 8 there appeared in the Washington 


World shocked into amazement 


Over the text of the editorial there were two lines 
of larger type: “More Important Than Atomic 
Energy,” and (in bold, black letters) “Child Health.” 
And at the bottom, “Presented as a Public Service by 
International Latex Corporation, Playtex Park, Dover, 
Delaware.” 

The first comment on this advertisement that leaps 
to one’s mind is the extraordinary timeliness of the 
whole project. Two days earlier the entire world had 
been shocked into amazement by the announcement 
that atomic energy had suddenly become available for 
human purposes—at the moment, for destruction on 
an unprecedented scale, but with the assurance that 
in the near future it could be used for creative and 
constructive ends. The implications of this announce- 
ment were just beginning to be guessed at by millions 
of people whose minds had been stunned by the word 
that an atomic bomb had actually been dropped on a 
Japanese city. Could anything conceivably be more 
important than this epoch-making achievement of 
modern science? 

At that precise moment, we are told that there zs 
something more important. The health of our children 
—of all our children—‘“wherever they live and what- 
ever their economic circumstances”—is more impor- 
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tant than atomic energy! To millions of Americans 
that message came with an impact that must have 
made an indelible impression. What perfect timing! 
How swiftly somebody’s mind must have worked! 

It was imagination of a high order that conceived 
and timed that advertisement, and it was imagination 
working in the realm of values. Furthermore, it makes 
just the sort of bold and startling affirmation as to 
relative values that religion has prided itself upon 
making, setting the welfare of children above the might 
of embattled empires or the achievements of the wisest 
men on earth. So might Amos have spoken in the 
presence of kings, or Jeremiah, or Jesus—especially 
Jesus, who had a good deal to say about children, and 
about those who forgot or neglected or deliberately 
ignored their welfare. 


Atomic energy: servant or master? 


Atomic energy is the latest, and most awful, of the 
manifestations of physical power. Its control is the 
crowning episode in the long story of man’s effort to 
master the material world, the acme of the outward 
and visible signs of human ingenuity. But it is less 
important than the spiritual life of a single child—less 
important even than the physical health of a single 
child, because a child is a spiritual creature, worth 
infinitely more than all the physical power in the 
universe. The only value in atomic energy lies in the 
possibility that it may be used as a servant of the 
spiritual values that are incarnate in even “the least 
of these, my brethren.” 


Who speaks for religion? 


This is the authentic word of religion; but who is 
thé spokesman? Strangely enough, it is not the Vicar 
of Christ, speaking from his throne by the Tiber. It is 
not the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, issuing a statement from its headquarters by 
the Hudson. It is not even the American Unitarian 
Association, sending forth its message from the crest 
of Beacon Hill. It wasn’t any of these “official” 
spokesmen of “official” religion that saw the oppor- 
tunity which the dramatic news about atomic energy 
presented and rose to it with prophetic insight and skill. 
On the contrary, it was a corporation, giving nation- 
wide publicity to the editorial opinion of a secular 
newspaper, that spoke the necessary word, using the 
language and the methods of modern business. That 
fact is, or should be, a sobering and humbling phe- 
nomenon for the official leadership of religion in this 


America of ours. 
eMac. 
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SERVICE 
at HOME and ABROAD 


Lan, 


+ Cy, 


By HELENE HEROYS — 
Special Correspondent to the 
Unitarian Service Committee 


They Come to Our Paris Office 


From Warsaw and way points they come to 
us for aid. | 


By AIR MAIL FROM Paris 


Ir was while I was visiting at the Paris ouvroir, the 
workroom where the clothing is received, sorted, given 
out, that there occurred the slightest of slight incidents, 
something that revealed to me more poignantly than 
any other experiences the depth of human suffering 
today. 

I indicated to Madame Champsaur (U.S.C. staff 
worker in charge of the ouvroir) that I would like to 
see the document that one of the men waiting to 
receive clothing was showing to her. It was a certifi- 
cate from the French government declaring his identity, 
naming the German prison camps where he had been 
interned and the date and place of his liberation by 
the Allies, in a word, the latest form of identity paper 
for a deported and repatriated individual. 

After she had passed it to me and as I returned 
it to the owner, his companion handed me his paper. 
He said nothing, merely held it out. Did it cross his 
mind to wonder whether I was entitled to see his 
certificate? Of course not. It was a tragic gesture 
conveying the very essence of spiritless obedience, the 
mechanical reaction of one so much used to obeying 


BO Spa ROE ee ie 3 Pi Ra he C 
Distributing the “precious” Unitarian clothing to refugees 
of many races. Mme Herta Tempi, in charge of our Paris 
office, is at the left of the table. 
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behests of all kinds, reasonable and unreasonable, so 
trained to inquisition, so utterly unaware now of the 
normal ways of society! 

As I took his sheet, I read on it: “L———, Robert, 
born in Warsaw; Drancy, Neuenkirchen, liberated by 
les Americains on 1945.” And I saw the gulf, the 
abyss, that separates us from them. 

Never shall we be able to put it right. No efforts 
can suffice, no charity or even good will can build a 
bridge strong enough. These people, the deported, the 
repatriated, the Jew and the Russian and the Pole and 
the Spaniard, have passed beyond the frontiers, of our 
“normal” world and have already joined what the 
prayer book defines as the glorious company of saints 
and martyrs, expiating in their poor bodies, their dis- 
torted bleak minds, the cruel and tragic follies of our 
age. 


Saints, not slaves 


When in the States, where you know them only 
by hearsay, you appeal for money to clothe them, to 
feed them, do not think of them as members of national 
communities, as Jews or Spaniards, nor as the dregs of 
humanity, nor as “slave workers.” Think of them 
rather in terms of those words spoken by the greatest 
of all outcasts when He said: “Of such is the Kingdom 
of Heaven.” 

The ouvroir is in the Place Valois, the center of 
historic Paris, and we had walked there through the 
gardens of the Palais Royal with the Louvre only a 
stone’s throw away. As we passed the Palais Royal 
Hotel, Mme. Champsaur said, “I just can’t sleep nights 
wondering what we can do with all the packing cases 
that have arrived from Switzerland, (clothing from 
America shipped via our Geneva office). They are now 
piled sky-high in the hall of the hotel. There is no 
room for them at the ouvroir—there is no room for 
them anywhere in Paris and yet those cases are so 
precious,, ...* 

The ouvroir is on the third floor of a corner house, 
just one large room with a smaller room leading from 
it which is the main stock room, and a kind of cubby- 
hole where the tins of biomalt and other such food 
tonics are stored. On almost every available inch of 
floor space in the stock room there are piles of clothes, 
bundles of socks, pants, vests. The lack of room com- 


* Since this account was written, the Service Committee 
has had a cable from Paris announcing a new ouvroir and 
warehouse at 136 Rue Championnet to relieve this situation. 


Aieites Mme Champsaur’s work but she is wonder- 
fully cheerful, patient, devoted. 


The naked must be clothed 


While I was there several people were sitting in 
the main room, patient and silent. Some had come to 
fetch their tins of biomalt or other strengthening food. 
They receive a tin once a fortnight over a two-month 
period; for a longer period, applicants must produce a 
medical certificate. Others had come in quest of 
clothes. Each person must have a chit from the main 
office in the rue Lafitte which means that by the time 
he arrives at the ouvroir, his case has been examined 
and his record noted in our files. 


We attended to two Spaniards, one on his third 
visit to find a suit that would fit. Poor Emmanuel 


‘A lot of time on our knees... 


Wor keamp A day’s joint pay donated to the 


Flashes 


AN original drawing in Crop Chronicle, the little weekly 
mimeographed news sheet brought out by the boys and 
girls at the Grant, Michigan, Unitarian Work- 
camp, shows two boys on their knees, weeding long 
rows of vegetables. The cartoon carries this line, 
said by one workcamper to the other: 

“For a liberal religious group, we sure spend a lot 
of time on our knees!” 

This quip from the campers themselves tallies with 
figures from the camps, because this year for the first 
time in the four years of Unitarian workcamp history, 
the young people in attendance are more than 50 per 
cent Unitarians. At the camp at Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, there were twenty girls, of whom eleven were 
Unitarian, and nine boys, all Unitarians but three. At 
the Michigan camp, there were the same proportion 
of campers from our churches. Here nine of the seven- 
teen girls and five of the eight boys listed their denomi- 
national affiliation as “Unitarian.” 

But both camps kept their interfaith breadth of 
scope. Other denominations represented in the 1945 
enrollment include Presbyterian, Baptist, Jewish, 


Dutch Reform, Episcopalian, Catholic and Congrega- 


tional. 


Record enrollment from many states 


These two agricultural camps in the East and Mid- 
west are this year the only two workcamps sponsored 
by the Unitarian Service Committee and American 
Unitarian Youth. War conditions had made the tenta- 
tive plans for industrial camps impractical. However, 


G— ., how find a suit to fit his poor, small 
stunted body? We'tried one that hung on him in 
folds. The next coat fitted better but alas, when he 
withdrew to try on the trousers, he came back to 
inform us they were too small. He was bitterly dis- 
appointed, poor boy, and I (breaking through all rules 
of social work) said I would try my best to get a suit 
from Switzerland and we took his measurements. 

And here a humorous side light in the situation 
appeared. For neither Mme Champsaur nor I could 
for the life of us remember the correct length of a 
man’s suit coat. Does it or does it not cover the seat 
of his trousers? By the time your eye has got used 
to the motley garments that half conceal these people’s 
nakedness, you can no longer visualize the look of nor- 
mal clothing! 
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Dutch... 


Victims of fascists tell their experiences 


Typical 1945 Unitarian workcamper—Mary Jane 
Crockett from The First Parish Church, West Roxbury, 
Massachusetts. 


the two workcamps had an early and capacity enroll- 
ment, attracting boys and girls from more than half a 
dozen different states and from as far away as Texas 

and Canada. 
This forgathering of young people from north and 
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south is amusingly reflected in a sports item in El 
Toreador, the Concord camp newspaper, that reports: 
“On last Sunday the camp assembled at the baseball 
diamond for a soft-ball game. The teams were drawn 
and those two great pitchers, ‘Yankee’ Sherman and 
‘Boo’ Wiseman, opposed each other. The line-ups in- 
cluded those super stars, ‘General Lee’ Feinberg, ‘Jef- 
ferson’ Wallis, and ‘Private Fickle’ Gilman. The one 
remaining neutral in camp, Mickey Myriak, played an 
outstanding game ... The final score was 4 to 1 in 
favor of the Yankee team.” 

The variety of the athletic program is illustrated by 
the remainder of the article which states: “This coming 
week we'll see the beginning of tournaments in dart 
baseball. ping-pong, tennis and badminton. The camp 
will also be divided into four teams for a soft-ball tour- 
nament. And by the way, kids, don’t forget the base- 
ball game with the Concord boys in town on Wednes- 
day next!” 


“Brotherhood” the theme of vespers 


An editorial in another issue of the Concord news 
sheet tells of an even more important part of the Sun- 
day workcamp schedule. “One camp activity in which 
everyone takes part is camp vespers. Every Sunday 
a camper leads us in a short worship service. Also 
during the week, on Wednesday evening, the campers 
gather in the Commons room. There we participate 
. . . In devotional services. 


“A high goal for future leaders was set by the 
lovely and impressive Sunday services by Nancy Pratt. 
As we came together, the candles flickered and made 
. . . deep shadows on the walls. - The service itself 
must have made a deep impression on each one of us, 
too. ‘Fhe theme was ‘Brotherhood’, . . .” 


Another editorial in the Concord El Toreador not 
only gives a glimpse of the workcamp daily schedule 
but also shows the serious purpose of the whole work- 
camp idea and the intelligent understanding of this 
purpose by the workcampers. The young editor writes: 
. “Someone has said that growing up is evidenced 

by one’s ceasing to consider one’s self primarily and 
thereby showing consideration for others. At the work- 
camp we try to grow up. First we give of our abundant 
energy to help the truck farmers supply our nation’s 
food markets. Grown-ups praise us for the contribu- 
tion which we are making to society and they award 
us service emblems. A more tangible reward, however, 
is the 40 cents an hour that we are making... 


Opportunities for growing up 


“The more positive opportunities of a workcamp 
such as ours lie in the second phase of growing up— 
that of experiencing and contributing to social living 
. . . By sharing the hot water, by helping to prepare 
the meals, by making our own beds . . . we are showing 
consideration for others, thus proving that we are 
actually growing up. In interesting ourselves in the 
stimulating books in our camp library, participating in 
camp discussions, or co-operating to make a success of 
evening programs, we are preparing for future adult 
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living and incidentally making the workecamp idea 
work.” 


~~ Oné of the most interesting of these evening pro- 


grams and one that is perhaps indicative of future 
workcamp trends is reported in the Michigan Chronicle. 
Again it is interesting to hear the report in the young 
camper’s own words: “Our theme for the week was 
whether we, as a.group, would like to attend a Unitar- 
ian workcamp next year which used a co-operative 
wage plan. At the present time we are working 
because of a labor shortage. Jobs are plentiful and 
wages are fairly high . . . and one is earning drastically 
more than anyone else. 


Co-operative postwar workcamps 


“We have expressed the desire for the continuation 
of workcamps in the postwar period but we shall be 
working and living together under different conditions. 
In the postwar period, jobs will be scarcer and fewer 


people will be needed on wage paying jobs and there 


will be a sharp decrease in wages. Thus not all of us 
will be earning the same amounts. That is why there 
will be a great need for the co-operative system under 
which everyone’s wages are pooled and divided equally 
at the end of the season .. .” 


Personal experiences under 
Fascists related 


These evening programs, arranged by the camp 
council under the director’s guidance, were addresses 
by both the campers themselves and by speakers from 
outside. The Chronicle tells us “On Tuesday a dis- 
cussion was held on Fascism in which Diego and Rose- 
mary spoke of their own personal experience with it... 
Roo has lived under the Nazis in Czechoslovakia. The 
first thing they did was to throw out all teachers and 
Jewish pupils from the schools. 

“Diego spoke next, more generally of the dangers 
of Fascism. He told us of several personal experiences 
in Spain and then went on to speak of the United 
States ... He warned the campers of its many mani- 
festations here in the United States and elsewhere in 
the world.” 


Campers work for Dutch Unitarians 


A few weeks later, Rev. Edward A. Cahill, Assist- 
ant Director of the Service Committee, visited the Mid- 
west camp and spoke to the group on the work the 
committee is carrying on all over Europe and here in 
our own communities. Mr. Cahill found that the young 
people had already heard of the relief now being organ- 
ized for the bombed out Unitarian parish at Arnhem, 
Holland. 

The campers had voted to donate a day’s joint pay 
to the Dutch Unitarians and when the contribution 
was earned, collected and counted, it amounted to 
$119.00. They then voted to contribute the money 
through the Unitarian Service Committee, “earmarked” 
for Arnhem. 


THE VETERANS RETURN 
(Continued from page 333) 


along the lines suggested here. They have, in many 
cases, listed the various ways in which the state 
and Federal governments are prepared to assist. 

Some cities have followed these suggestions. I have 
visited several veterans’ centers in large cities where 
city, state and Federal governments have co-operated 
to furnish to the veterans, under one roof, information 
and actual services of almost every description, such 
as help on understanding rationing, finding houses and 
granting loans. From this office the veteran may be 
enrolled in a training course or have skilled guidance 
in selecting a vocation. Appointments are made for 
special advice given by leaders in the community. 
General Eisenhower has said “don’t psychoanalyze” the 
veteran, but there will be and are many who are in 
need of counsel on personal and family problems. Pro- 
fessional people are available. 

In the smallest towns the problem becomes simpler, 
but responsible people must know of all the opportuni- 
ties in town. They must also get the veteran acquainted 
with the veterans’ center in the community. It is most 
important that no veteran fails to find a center where 
he lives, not one run by any particular church or by 
the Women’s Club, or by the Legion, but by all of 
them organized under the auspices of the legally elected 
town government. 


Every church should co-operate 


If you accept the above as sound organization, you 
as an individual and your church can work with the 
veterans’ center where it exists and for its establish- 
ment where it does not. I think that no church should 
take the lead, but that every church should co-operate. 

You have your own church members who will be 
coming back to join you. This is what the editor really 
wanted me to write about. I think it may be too late 
to say much about this. The veteran will expect that 
the church has been doing its part on the home front 
these past four years. He expects to find that it gave 
understanding help and comfort to his lonesome wife, 
caring about her, helping her to face the issues of the 
day as he has been facing them, fighting the enemies 
of democracy at home, as he has abroad, not with 
might, but with the church’s own special weapons. I 
do not think he will re-jom us in the church if we 
failed to serve the home front in his absence. 


Coming— 


Americans Will Sacrifice 


A letter to the President urging 
food for liberated Europe 


August 23, 1945 


President Harry S. Truman 
The White House 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. President: 

I am writing as president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, which comprises the Unitarian 
churches of the United States and the Dominion of 
Canada, to urge that you employ the great and de- 
cisive influence of your high office to ensure the ut- 
most possible assistance in providing prompt and 
adequate supplies of food for the people of the liberated 
countries of Europe. 

The victory over Japan doubtless will release large 
quantities of food no longer required for our armed 
forces. These supplies could be sent to the liberated 
countries rather than released for civilian use at home, 
provided public opinion here will support such action. 

I am persuaded that the government can count 
upon a higher degree of self-sacrificing willingness on 
the part of the great mass of our people, in this ques- 
tion of feeding the liberated nations, than thus far has 
been asked for. I am convinced that our people will 
respond gladly to a strong appeal from you to postpone 
the return to fully normal food conditions at home in 
order that the people of such nations as Holland, Bel- 
gium, France, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Greece and 
Yugoslavia may not be subjected to starvation condi- 
tions this winter. 

It is my most earnest hope that it may seem wise to 
you, Mr. President, to count upon the continuing spirit 
of unselfish idealism among your people, and that you 
will not hesitate to ask of us yet greater sacrifices for 
the sake of the hungry millions in Europe for whom our 
armies have fought with such gallant and glorious de- 
votion. 

With the assurance of my high esteem and regard, 
Tam 

Faithfully yours, 


A Special Issue on Religious Education 


THE LIBERAL CHURCH AND THE CHILD 


October Issue of The Christian Register 


How Can We Teach Our Faith? 
By Raymond B. Johnson 


The Minister and the Children 
By Walter Couch 


Back from Babylon 
By Helen Gahagan Douglas 


Americans—Second Class 
By John Hawes 
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Youth Conferences Face Postwar Issues 


A. U. Y. COUNCIL DRAFTS 
YEAR’S PROGRAM 


The American Unitarian Youth Inter- 
national Council with sixteen representa- 
tives from eleven states and the Province 
of Quebec met at Ferry Beach, Maine, 
the week of July 14-21 to draft programs 
for the young people of Unitarian 
churches in the United States and Can- 
ada for the coming year. Another of 
the main objectives of this council meet- 
ing was to train members in techniques 
of working with the young people whom 
they represent. This is the first time 
that the council has taken the period of 
a week to train incoming council mem- 
bers. in regard to their duties and obli- 
gations toward their local groups. 

Mr. David Cole, of Danvers, Massa- 
chusetts, President of the Universalist 
Youth Fellowship, as guest of the coun- 
cil, assisted in the plans for joint com- 
mittee and publication activities be- 
tween the two youth organizations. 

Resolutions passed by the council in- 
clude appreciation of the State Depart- 
ment’s role in drafting a United Nations’ 
Charter, commendation of the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell Public Health Bill, dis- 
approval of the Ball-Burton-Hatch anti- 
labor bill; favorable passage of the fed- 
eral permanent F.E.P.C.; extension of 
the G.I. Bill of Rights and cutting of 
red tape from the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. The council also supported the in- 
dependence of American colonies. whose 
people desire it, condemnation of racial 
discrimination as anachronistic in the 
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National Council and staff of American Unitarian Youth 


light of the spirit of the United Nations’ 
Charter. 

Further plans agreed on by the mem- 
bers of the American Unitarian Youth 
Council include an extensive program of 


summer workcamps, increased publica-. 


tions to further work of the A.U.Y., radio 
programs, skits and drama as techniques, 
a comprehensive plan of social action, 
studies in churchmanship, the formation 
of committees to contact servicemen and 
to help absorb them back into a peace- 
time economy and, finally, the organiza- 
tion of numerous regional and national 
student seminars to further extend lib- 
eral religion. 

The council is also interested in co- 
operation internationally with youth 
groups, and it is probable that in the 
next year it will be able to send the 
A.U.Y. president to the World Youth 
Conference meeting in one of the Eu- 
ropean. capitals. 

During the week, several evenings were 
devoted to group discussions, which 
proved to be as instructive as they were 
popular. 

The first evening was given to a panel 
discussion on the meaning and applica- 
tion of the purposes of the A.U.Y. It 
made the realization strike home, at least 
to some, how often such things as the 
purposes are skipped. 

Another still more lively session, led 
by Rev. G. Richard Kuch, Summer 
Associate Youth Director, made the 


group stop and think for a moment or 
two on Unitarianism, just what it really 


means. Everyone finally agreed that 
basically Unitarianism meant a continued 
revelation of truth, a strong social action 
consciousness and a stronger local and 
national church—neither of which can 
progress without the other. 

Mr. Nathaniel P. Lauriat led a group 
one evening in the all importart subject 
of social action. Young people must 
realize the urgency and importance of 
the development of a social conscious- 
ness, and then know what to do about it. 
The history of Unitarianism shows social 
action playing an important part, and it 
is the job of the A.U.Y. to carry on that 
tradition, first within the church, and 
then beyond its borders. 

Unitarianism means social action, and 
if the council members can carry that 
idea to their local groups, they will be 
giving one of the fundamentals of Uni- 
tarianism to the young people of the 
Unitarian church. 

Mitprep Downer 


NEW MIDWEST REGIONAL 
COUNCIL ELECTED 


A new Midwest Regional Council was 
elected by the members of the Midwest 
Leadership Training Institute held at 
College Camp on Lake Geneva, Wiscon- 
sin, August 4-10. The new chairman of 
the council is Mary Cleveland, of Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota; the vice-chairman 
in charge of the summer conference is 
Janet Olson, of Rockford, Dlinois; and 
Margaret Merche, of Detroit, Michigan, 
is vice-chairman in charge of publica- 
tions. Gene Notz, of Dayton, Ohio, was 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

Other members of the council elected 
were: Shirley Rhodes, of Indianapolis, 
Indiana; Patricia Traylor, of Fairfield, 
Iowa; Lois Bruening, of Omaha, Nebras- 
ka; Evelyn Hambley, of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; Carolyn Bukacek, of Omaha, 
Nebraska; and David Whitmore, of Law- 
rence, Kansas. The three national coun- 
cil members from this region also serve 
on the regional council. They are Jean 
Casson, of Rockford, Illinois; Christopher 
Moore, of Detroit, Michigan; and Patri- 
cia Hunt, of Omaha, Nebraska. 

Among the more significant projects 
of the week were the setting up of Uni- 
tarian-Universalist youth co-operation 
in the Midwest, a creative worship-serv- 
ice on the atomic bomb and a resolution 
criticizing the Youth for Christ move- 
ment. The resolution was written and 
submitted by Jean Casson, Margaret 
Mercer and Nona James. The text fol- 
lows: 

“After visiting Youth for Christ meet- 
ings in various parts of the country and 
after reading articles about Youth for 
Christ in The Christian Century and in 
PM, members of the Midwest American 
Unitarian Youth Conference, meeting at 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, urge religious 
young people in all denominations to use 
caution before supporting Youth for 
Christ programs. We suggest that re- 
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ligious youth look behind the supersti- 2 


tion and emotion behind Youth for 


_ Christ—and its emphasis against science, 


education and governmental control — 
for a scheme sponsored by reactionary 
business and political interests to pre- 
vent youth from helping correct some of 
the social, political and economic ills of 
our society. 

“Religion is more than a name, and 
unless youth of all classes and races 
democratically face the social and per- 
sonal problems with which their elders 
have presented them, atheism can effec- 


tively masquerade under the banner of 
Youth for Christ.” 
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N. E. REGIONAL CONFERENCE 
HOLDS TRAINING SESSIONS 


Eighteen members of the New Eng- 
land Regional Committee of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Youth, together with the 
New England National Council mem- 
bers, met at Ferry Beach, Maine, during 
the week of August 11-18, for intensive 
training sessions connected with their 
work for the coming year and also to 
plan with the national council members 
from their respective areas any assistant 
work that they can do with the local 
groups and federations. 

During the week a wide variety of 


subjects were touched, ranging from 


Unitarian beliefs, youth in action, war 
to peace, the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, to technical organizational dis- 
cussions on the national A.U-.Y. council, 
its purposes and activities, and the local 
federation and groups. ~ 

Worship techniques were given a large 
part in the program. Emphasis was 
placed on original and meaningful serv- 
ices, 

Leaders of the week were Rev. 
Stephen H. Fritchman, Director of the 
A.U.Y.; Rev. G. Richard Kuch, summer 
Associate Director; and Mr. Elmer Stel- 
ley, adviser to the New England Re- 
gional Committee. 
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As Unitarians we treasure the heritage 
of our faith—the Unitarian Anabaptists 
who suffered persecution and death in 
the sixteenth century to build the King- 
dom of Heaven on earth; the Unitarian 
Socinians in Poland, Transylvania: and 
England who met death by steel, rack 
and fire, for freedom and equality; the 
English Unitarians of the nineteenth cen- 
tury who led the first battles for social 
justice; our own American Unitarians 
who have always fought intolerance, who 
contributed so much to the cause of 
Negro freedom and who today stand 
against Fascism here at home and over- 
seas. 


Youth must consider and 
act on national problems 


As young people we remember the 
millions of American youth unemployed 
in the 1930’s who never quite lost hope. 
We take pride in the greater millions 
who destroyed the military power of 
European Fascism, who today are finish- 
ing the task in Asia, and in those who 
have fought in factory and on farm; and 
we reaffirm the right and duty of youth 
to consider and act upon national and 
world problems, as the inheritors of the 
future. 

We, the American Unitarian Youth, 
are proud of the victory of America, 
with her allies, over the armed forces of 
German Fascism, but we demand that 
the sacrifice of lives shall mean the 
extirpation of Fascism everywhere, and 
the extension of democracy; otherwise 
victory is empty. 

As American youth and as Unitarans 
we assume that the war against milita- 
ristic Japan will be vigorously prose- 
cuted to the victorious close, without a 


negotiated peace allowing the Mikado 


and his reactionary supporters to remain 
in power. We believe that this goal can be 
more quickly and less bloodily achieved 
with a United China, and Asiatic peo- 
ples. We believe that labor will main- 


Unitarian Youth Passes 


Challenging Resolution 


tain its no-strike pledge for this victory, 
as it has done so well in the past, pro- 
vided that an end is put to provocations 
by employers. 

As American youth and as Unitarians, 
while we commend the splendid work 
done by the State Department in help- 
ing to form the United Nations’ organiza- 
tion, we nevertheless condemn the ten- 
dencies in the American State Depart- 
ment that would destroy the fruits of 
victory: concretely, at the San Francisco 
Conference, the admission of Fascist 
Argentina, the refusal to grant independ- 
ence to colonial peoples as proposed by 
the U.S.S.R. and the withholding of 
recognition from the World Labor Con- 
ference. We also condemn support to 
allied intervention against democratic 
forces in Belgium, Italy, Greece and 
Trieste, the bolstering of the reaction- 
ary Kuomintang government faction of 
China with no aid to the anti-Fascist 
“Communist” Chinese armies, and the 
repeated acts of our military government 
in Germany, discouraging democratic 
movements and perpetuating Naziism. 


As American youth and as Unitarians 
we call for the carrying out of the de- 
cisions made at the Crimea conference, 
the legacy of our beloved Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, whose death we 
deeply mourn. The American people 
must be on guard against being stam- 
peded into distrust and hatred of our 
Soviet Ally by sinister interests. We must 
grasp tightly the unity forged in war as 
the guarantee of peace, primarily through 
support of the new United Nations’ or- 
ganization and of the economic proposals 
of Bretton Woods. Other indispensable 
steps toward lasting peace must be 
taken: the punishment of Fascist war 
criminals guilty of atrocities, the break- 


ing of relations with Fascist Spain and. 
Argentina, the freedom of self-determina- 
tion of nations, and the pursuance of 
all steps against imperialism, including 
independence for American colonies 
whose people desire it. 

As American youth and as Unitarians 
we call upon all Americans to rally 
around President Truman in his every 
effort to solve the even greater prob- 
lems of peace. We believe that the G.I. 
Bill of Rights must be followed and 
practised regardless of race, creed or 
color, and that the red tape of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration must be cut; that 
the O.P.A. must be given more power 
and that the insidious evil of the black 
market must be destroyed; that a job 
for every worker and a guaranteed de- 
cent minimum standard of living must 
be provided by the government, if 
necessary, by widespread public works; 
that the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Public 
Health Bill, and the extension of the 
benefits of unemployment compensation 
must be written into law. 


Demand outlawing of 
Fascist groups 


As American youth and as Unitarians 
we abhor anti-Semitism, Anti-Negroism, 
racism of all other sorts and red-baiting, 
and we demand the outlawing of the 
Fascist groups that spread these poisons. 
We ask for the continued elimination of 
discrimination in the armed forces, for 
the passage of the federal permanent 
F.E.P.C. and anti-poll tax bills, and the 
outlawing of Jim Crow. We uphold the 
rights of labor to organize and to bargain 
collectively, and condemn the extremely 
dangerous Ball-Burton-Hatch antilabor 
bill now pending action. 

We, the American Unitarian Youth, 
pledge our thoughts on these subjects, 
and our action toward these ends, in the 
same spirit as inspired the great Uni- 
tarians of the past. 
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ASSIGNED TO OKINAWA 


Rev. Wauter B. Pepersen who joined 
the overseas service of the Red Cross in 
January has been assigned to a naval 
hospital on Okinawa. He is the first 
Red Cross representative in that theater 
to receive such a post. 


BROADCASTS FROM AUSTRALIA 


Mr. Davin BorroM.eEy, youngest son 
of Rev. William Bottomley, minister of 
the Unitarian Church in Melbourne, 
Australia, recently transmitted greetings 
from the students in Melbourne Uni- 
versity to America in a short-wave broad- 
cast from the Australian Broadcast Com- 
pany. The broadcast was part of the 
program “The United Nations’ Gateway 
to Lasting Peace” held at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


JOINS COMMUNITY CHURCH 


Mrs. Sopura L. Fans, editor of chil- 
dren’s materials for the Division of 
Education of the American Unitarian 
Association, has recently joined The 
Community Church of New York City. 


TEACHING G.1I.’s IN ENGLAND 


Dr. Kenneto O. Myrick, associate 
professor of English at Tufts College, on 
leave of absence, is in England where he 
will teach American servicemen at the 
War Department University Study Cen- 
ter, now established at Shrivenham. Dr. 
Myrick is a member of the Fellowship 
Committee of the A. U. A. 


UNITARIANS LECTURE 


Rev. Ivan A. Kuerrn, minister of Bul- 
finch Place Chapel, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, gave a talk, with illustrations, on 
Latvia at the Institute of World Affairs, 
held in Warner, New Hampshire, August 
18 to 25. Talks on “The World Situa- 
tion” were given by Dr. James L. Tyron, 
professor emeritus of international law 
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IN THE NEWS 


at Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. A series of lectures on “The East- 
ern Europe Situation” was given by Dr. 
George Waskowich, professor of history 
at Hunter College, New York. 


50 YEARS A MINISTER 


Rey. Atrren Ropman Hussey, book 
editor of The Christian Register, will 
preach on Sunday, October 7, at The 
First Parish, West Roxbury, Massachu- 
setts, in recognition of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his ordination and installation 


as minister of that church. Mr. Hussey’s © 


pastorates have been in Taunton, Mas- 
sachusetts, beginning in 1898; Baltimore, 
Maryland, 1902; Lowell, Massachusetts, 
in 1916; and Plymouth, Massachusetts, 
from 1922. Since 1939, he has been 
minister emeritus at Plymouth. 


TWO ORDAINED 


Rey. Water R. Jones, was ordained 
on the first of August in the Unitarian 
Congregational Society of Barnstable, 
Massachusetts, which will be his parish. 


Rey. Apert D’ORLANDO was ordained 
on the first of August in the Church of 
Our Father, East Boston, Massachu- 
setts. He plans to enter the chaplaincy. 


MOBILIZING AID FOR PALESTINE 


Dr. Cart HerMann Voss, executive 
secretary of the Church Peace Union, 
and Dr. Howard M. LeSourd, Dean of 
Boston University, are codirectors of 
the American Christian Palestine Com- 
mittee. They are in London, where they 
will develop a program for the further 
extension of Christian support for the 
Jewish people’s aspirations in Palestine. 
The trip was made at the invitation of 
Sir Wyndham Deedes, one of Britain’s 
leading Christian spokesmen in behalf 
of a Jewish Palestine and chairman of 
“Palestine House” in London. Dr. Voss 
and Dr. LeSourd have been invited to 
attend as observers the World Zionist 
Conference, which is being held in Lon- 
don. 

In a joint statement, Dr. Voss and Dr. 
LeSourd said: “We hope that out of 
this trip will come a still further ex- 
tension of Christian support for the 
revocation of the British White Paper 
Policy and for the fulfillment of the 
international pledges made to the Jewish 
people in the Balfour Declaration and 
the Mandate for Palestine. Millions of 
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Christians throughout the world have 
become increasingly aware of the need 
for a speedy solution of the Jewish prob- 
lem and the necessity for concrete action 
now to insure a normal life in a free and 
democratic Jewish Commonwealth for 
those Jews who have survived in Europe. 
All men of good will now recognize that 
without a just solution of this most 
pressing of minority problems, there can 
be no solid foundation for the demo- 
cratic world which all of us ‘hope will 
emerge from the chaos of these times.” 

Several Unitarians are members of the 
executive committee of the Christian 
Council on Palestine whose membership 
is drawn from the American clergy. They 
are: Professor James Luther Adams, 
Rev. Karl M. C. Chworowsky, Rev. 
Walton E. Cole, Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes and Rev. Leslie T. Pennington. 
Dr. Voss is executive secretary of the 
council. 


PACIFIC HERO PUBLICIZED 


Srarr Sergeant Henrick Martowe 
Brcxer, member of the Nora Free Chris- 
tian Church of Hanska, Minnesota, was 
featured in the rotogravure section of the 
St. Paul Sunday Pioneer Press. A hero 
and a casualty of Bougainville, Sgt. 
Becker is now in Class I-C. His home- 
coming and the process of his rehabilita- 
tion were shown in twelve interesting 
pictures. 


BOARD MEMBER TO NEW CHURCH 


Dr. TuHappeus B. Cuark has accepted 
the call to become minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of St. Louis, Missouri, 
to succeed Rev. Laurance R. Plank. Dr. 
Clark, who has been minister of The 
First Unitarian Church of New Orleans, 
Louisiana, for the last five years, is a 
member of the board of directors of the 
American Unitarian Association and 
chairman of the editorial Committee on 
Publications. foals: 

He comes to a church boasting a 


splendid history. It was founded one 
hundred and ten years ago by William 
Greenleaf Eliot, father of the late Dr. 
Christopher R. Eliot and grandfather of 
Dr. Frederick May Eliot. Frederick 
Lucian Hosmer, writer of many beloved 
Unitarian hymns, was also minister of 
the St. Louis church. After selecting a 
young man as minister, the board of 
trustees acted consistently by electing 
as its president, Mr. H. Hadley Grimm, 
director of the United Charities of St. 
Louis. Mr. Grimm, like Dr. Clark, is 
thirty-six years of age and is the young- 
est board president in the history of the 
church. 


FIVE MINISTERS CALLED 


» Rev. Roscoz E. Trumsioop has ac- 
cepted a call to The First Parish Church 
in Cohasset, Massachusetts. 


Mr. Raymonp A. Sasin, who was 
graduated from Meadville Theological 
School this year, has been called to the 
First Parish of Mendon, Massachusetts. 


Mr. James Hurcuinson has_ been 
called to All Souls’ Unitarian Church, 
Windsor, Vermont. He was graduated 
from Tufts School of Religion this year. 

Mr. Water E. SrepHens, who com- 
pleted his work at Meadville Theologi- 
cal School last June, has been called to 
the Universalist church of Hoopeston, 
Illinois. 

Mr. Natruanret Lauriat, who gradu- 
ated from Meadville Theological School 
last June, has been called to the First 
Unitarian Church of San Jose, California. 


NEW DEAN OF STARR KING 
SCHOOL 


Rev. Epwarp W. O8RENSTEIN, of 
Greenfield. Massachusetts, has been 
elected Dean of the Starr King School 
for the Ministry, Berkeley, California. 


MINISTER BECOMES AMERICAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


Rey. Josepu Barru has resigned from 
the First Unitarian Church of Miami, 
Florida, to accept a position as the 
American Representative of the Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico. 


EDITORIAL POST FOR MR. HELIE 


Rev. Leonarp Heim has resigned 
from The First Church in Roxbury, 
Massachusetts, to accept a full-time 
position on the Protestant. 


NEWS EDITOR RESIGNS 


Mrs. Hiram B. Harrwe tt, of Wal- 
tham, Massachusetts, who has served as 
news editor of The Christian Register 
since 1941, has resigned her position. 
Her volunteer services in an important 
post on our denominational magazine 
have added greatly to its growth and 
popularity. No successor has_ been 
named as we go to press. 


Major Wilcox Returns to Lynn 


A New England church -be- 


gins its own Unitarian advance 


The Unitarian Church of Lynn, Mas- 
sachusetts, welcomed its permanent min- 
ister, Rev. Edward B. Wilcox, who re- 
turned to his pastoral duties in January, 
by joining heartily in advancing the 
church’s program. Mr. Wilcox’s distin- 
guished service has been given in many 
centers. As a major in the Infantry of 
the United States Army, his assignments 
have been as follows: Latin-American 
Section, War Department General Staff; 
Headquarters, First Service Command, 
Boston, Massachusetts; student, Com- 
mand: and General Staff School, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas; observer, Infantry 
Replacement Training Center, Texas; 
executive, 980th Air Force Security Bat- 
talion; a second time on the War De- 
partment General Staff; finally, liaison 
officer between the United States Army 
Forces in China-Burma-India and the 
British Army in India and the Southeast 
Asia Command. The last assignment 
involved some fourteen months of duty 
in the C.B.I. theater. 

In February a church council was 
formed to serve as an aid to the minister 
and to forward the religious, intellectual 
and social welfare of the church. This 
body engages in long-range planning of 
the activities of the church, in the co- 
ordination of the efforts and meetings of 
all societies, and in bringing forward for 
discussion and appropriate action all 
suggestions by members of the parish for 
the betterment of the church. It is com- 
posed of the heads of all church societies 
together with one other representative 
of each society and of five members of 
the church at large. 

The monthly discussion group was re- 
vived by request and now functions un- 
der the auspices of the Laymen’s League. 
The minister formed this group some 
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four years ago with the idea of giving 
the people of the church full and free 
opportunity to express themselves on any 
subject they desired. 

Under the auspices of the Adult Edu- 
cation committee of the Women’s Al- 
liance Mr. Wilcox gave lectures on the 
literature of the Old Testament in April, 
May and June. 

The church school has been reorganized 
and has a new staff with the minister 
acting as superintendent and teaching 
the class of oldest pupils. 

A new idea has been made a reality; 
on the fourth Wednesday night of each 
month the whole parish gathers at the 
church for whatever entertainment suits 
the individual taste. A large number 
play bridge; an even larger number en- 
gage in square dancing; numerous others 
take part in games. The average attend- 
ance has been seventy-five. The effect 
has been to further acquaintance among 
the members and to bring in people who 
have no church home and interest them 
in the church. 


Memorial service for Sgt. Wadleigh 

A service was held on May 7 in 
memory of Staff Sergeant Thomas Dole 
Wadleigh, a member of the church, who 
was killed over Stuttgart, Germany, on 
September 10, 1944. His mother, Mrs. 
Beatrice Wadleigh, was a member of the 
staff at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, for 
many years. 

Important in the life of the community 
is the strong Girl Scout troop of thirty- 
three members, and the Mariner Ship 
(the Sea Scouts of the Girl Scouts) , the 
first one to be started near Boston. 
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A LIVE BOMB IN THE CELLAR 


But Unitarian church in Bristol 
held services for five months 


To the Register came the following 
story titled “The Bomb Below the Bible 
Rest” sent by its author, Rev. J. Tyssul 
Davis, minister of the Oakfield Road 
Church (Unitarian) , Bristol, England. 

“You in America may like to know 
how your fellow Unitarians have fared in 
this ‘city of churches’ during five years 
of war. In Bristol we have four churches, 
the furthest being built in 1691 during 
the persecutions culminating in the Five- 
Mile Act, forbidding the erection of any 
dissenting place of worship within five 
miles of any town or city. The oldest 
is Lewin’s Mead Meeting (1662). The 
first was unharmed. The second quickly 
put out the dozen incendiary bombs that 
fell upon its roof. The third, Montague 
Street Mission, was founded in 1839. Its 
club building was entirely demolished. 
The fourth, built in 1862, in Oakfield 
Road, Clifton, furnishes the romance of 
the blitz story, if one can apply such a 
term to so destructive and barbarous a 
tale. 


“On Sunday evening, November 24, 
1940, from 6:30 p.m. onwards, the Ger- 
mans dropped three hundred tons of 
high explosives and ten thousand in- 
cendiary bombs on the city of Bristol. 
Five of our nearest neighboring churches 
were completely destroyed. The bomb 
_ that was destined for the same purpose 
for us came through the church tower, 
making two neat holes, smashed into the 
north aisle, blasting a large crater, and 
then disappeared. The proper authori- 
ties examined the place and reported a 
disintegration of the foreign weapon. 
We were very grateful that the ugly 
thing had taken itself off so speedily, 
leaving us with shattered windows, but 
also a whole roof over our heads, and 
walls fairly intact. In comparison with 
the devastation all around us, we had 
good reason to be thankful. 


One note from the organ 
could have done it 


“After some temporary repairs had 
been made, we were able to return to 
the church to continue our worship. 
After five months a discovery was made 
_ that caused considerable sensation in the 
city and in the country at large. Our 
church is built on a series of arches, and 
repairs to the electric light required a 
descent into the cellarage. Some eighty 
feet from the crater a bomb was found— 
a live bomb that began ticking as soon 
as it was lifted up. The Demolition 
Squad was hastily summoned, and in 
great apprehension and with intrepid 
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courage, the perilous article was handled 
and rendered innocuous by a process of 
demagnetization. It was then ascer- 
tained that the timing apparatus of this 
time bomb had gone on for five days, 
but had stopped within a few hours of 
the moment arranged for its explosive 
release. The mechanism was found to 
be in perfect working order and one 
could not but admire the smoothness and 
precision that had entered into its con- 
struction. We were shown the marvel- 
ous adaptation to its effective purpose, 
the lovely workmanship that went to its 
accurate operation—so sensitive that a 
loud note on the organ, a shrill soprano 
note or a too clamant accent from the 
pulpit might easily have set it off. 


The explanation still 
remains a mystery _ 


“But why had it stopped short of its 
final act? Why had it not shared its 
comrades’ example and blown the edifice 
and the neighboring houses into smith- 
ereens, as it had enough T.N.T. to do? 
The engineers could only scratch their 
heads. ‘An act of God,’ they said. It 
ought decidedly to have gone off. There 
was no good reason why it didn’t! 


No part of city spared 


“That night of November 24, 1940, 
churches of all denominations, schools, 
hospitals, civic buildings and ten thou- 
sand houses were either damaged or 
burned or turned into rubble or dust. 
The ‘city of churches’ became a city of 
tuins. No part of the city, comprising 
an area of forty square miles, was spared. 
A thousand people were killed; a thou- 
sand severely wounded; fifteen hundred 
slightly injured. Twenty-nine raids fol- 
lowed. Then gifts began to pour in 
from your generous country. Namesake 
towns sent over fifty thousand dollars, 
augmented by bales of cloth and sub- 
stantial gifts of food.” 


CALIFORNIA MINISTER 
RESIGNS 


Much to the regret of his many 
friends in San Jose, Rev. Richard Knost 
has ended his pastorate here and de- 
parted for Brewton, Alabama, to be- 
come minister of the Universalist church 
there. During his three years in San 
Jose, Mr. Knost has actively repre- 
sented the church in several community 
enterprises. He was the first president 
of the Interracial Council, and more re- 
cently has been chairman of the Japan- 
ese-American Relations Committee of 


the Council for Civic Unity. He has- 


been a popular member of the Civitan 
Club. He has helped to promote an in- 
terchurch forum, and in other ways 


worked with other churches, especially. 


the Congregational and Jewish. 

The internal affairs of the Unitarian- 
Universalist church have prospered un- 
der his leadership. The attendance, con- 
stituency and finances have more than 
doubled. The fellowship of -the Uni- 
versalists has been added to that of the 
Unitarians. A more liturgical form of 
service has been introduced. In keeping 
with this the chancel has been remod- 
eled. The interior of the building has 
been cleaned and some of the rooms 
brightened with paint. A recreation pro- 
gram has been carried on. 


Church prospers under 
his leadership 


Since Mr. Knost is relatively unknown 
in Unitarian and Universalist circles, it 
is fitting to report also that not only has 
the church prospered, but that he him- 
self has grown in power as a preacher. 
Although this has been his first pastorate, 
he is a man of maturity, as-well as of 
sincerity and talent. Both he and Mrs. 
Knost are musicians of great ability. By 
a tea under the auspices of the Alliance, 
by a surprise dinner and by a parting 
gift, the members have tried to express 
their appreciation of the Knosts and 
their best wishes for future success. 


DAYTON CHURCH PLANS 
NEW BUILDING 


At a dinner meeting held in July at 
the First Unitarian Church of Dayton, 
Ohio, plans were perfected for a cam- 
paign to raise ten thousand dollars for 
an addition to the church. The new 
building will consist of a children’s 
chapel, a library and additional class- 
room space. The architect, Mr. Walter 
Schaeffer, who has erected a number of 
churches -and public buildings in the 
city, is a member of the church board. 
The chapel will be a memorial to the 
late Charles S. MacNeil, who was the 
chairman of the board of trustees at the 
time of his death last year. The library 
will be dedicated to the late Cory Le- 
Fevre, for many years a member of the 
church and the principal of Stivers High 
School. It is to be used as the meeting 
place of the high school group of the 
church school. 


A thousand dollars pledged 


The minister, Rev. Harold P. Marley, 
complimented the members of the church 
on their willingness to undertake the 
new project so soon after the successful 
completion of an extensive rebuilding 
program which followed the fire in the 
church two years ago. Already a thou- 
sand dollars has been pledged, perhaps 
due to the fact that a chart is on display 
showing the growth of the church school 
and the pressing needs for additional 
space. 7 


THE ALLIANCE: | Forward-looking program under way 


“The General Alliance Looks Ahead,” 
the first report of the General Alliance 
Survey Committee, has been the “home- 
work” of Alliance women all over the 
country in the past few months.  Dis- 
tributed to all branches on April 13, the 
report was the result of ten months’ 
study of the work of the central com- 
mittees of the Alliance and the rules of 
the Executive Board, by a committee 

composed of four vice-presidents, a di- 
rector, a committee chairman, a commit- 
tee member and the editor of the Alliance 
World. 

Emphasizing that it believed that none 
of the work of the Alliance that was be- 


ing carried on effectively should be elimi- | 


nated, and that change should not be 
recommended just for the sake of change, 
the committee stressed the importance of 
extending the influence of Unitarian 
women, achieving a higher degree of 
efficiency in the running of the -central 
organization, offering opportunity for in- 
spiration and service to women of all 
ages, and contributing to the welfare and 
advancement of the Unitarian fellowship 
as a whole. This can be done by co- 
operating in every possible way with re- 
lated committees and divisions of the 
American Unitarian Association. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 
ADOPTS RECOMMENDATIONS 


Demonstrating its confidence in the 
Survey Committee’s wisdom and _ fore- 
sight, the Executive Board of the Alli- 
ance at its May meeting adopted all the 
recommendations of the Survey Commit- 
tee on which it had the power to act. 
The Executive Committee, composed of 
the three major Alliance officers and two 
members of the board from outside the 
New England area, has been actively at 
work all summer carrying into effect the 
votes of the directors. 

Some of the survey recommendations 
can only be carried out by changes in 
the Alliance bylaws. In view of the 
desire of the committee that action shall 
be taken in the most democratic manner 
possible, these suggested amendments 
will not be acted upon until the lifting 
of war restrictions makes it possible to 
have an annual or special meeting at 
which delegates may be present from all 
sections of the country. 


FIVE MAJOR CHANGES 


Major changes that the board voted 
and that, it is believed, will greatly 


Edited by Mrs. Frank B. Frederick, 
Director of Adult Education and Social 
Relations of the, American Unitarian 
- Association. 

P| 


strengthen and extend the influence and_ 


service of the Alliance can be briefly 
summarized as follows: 


1. To reduce the Standing Commit- 
tees to seven: Executive, Churchman- 
ship, Education, Finance, Interchurch 
Relations, Service and Unitarian Exten- 
sion. 

2. To hold at least one regular board 
meeting each year outside New England. 


3. To abolish the present system of 
General Alliance Appeals. 


4. To join the United Unitarian Ap- 
peal. 

5. To add four paid members to the 
staff—an administrator, two field secre- 
taries and a stenographer. 


COMMITTEES REORGANIZE 


Branches have been very much inter- 
ested in the reduction in the number of 
standing committees, and already a num- 
ber of them have changed their own 
committee setup to conform with that 
of the General Alliance. For some years 
it has been impossible for small branches 
to have even a majority of the standing 
committees of the Alliance. The change 
to fewer committees should make it pos- 
sible for each branch to have all the 
committees of the central organization, 
and should serve to focus the attention 
of all the members of the branches on 
the most important phases of Alliance 
work. Effective committee work is at 
the center of Alliance activity and active 
committees help to make strong branches. 

Each of the five central standing com- 
mittees which will have the closest con- 
tact with the branches has been organ- 
ized with twenty members chosen to rep- 
resent all aspects of the committee’s work 
as well as all sections of the country. A 
complete list of committee members can 
be found in the Alliance Manual. The 
following brief description of the func- 
tions of the new committees should make 
it abundantly clear that the General 
Alliance recognizes its opportunities and 
its responsibilities in the new world of 
united nations and is ready to work and 
serve with renewed dedication to the 
Unitarian fellowship, to the cause of 
liberal religion around the world and to 
the welfare of humankind. 


Churchmanship Committee 


Mrs. Dana MchL. Greeley, Boston, 
Massachusetts, chairman. To train Al- 
liance women in the duties and _ re- 
sponsibilities of churchmanship and the 
purposes and standards of church organ- 
ization. To conduct conferences and 
workshops on the purposes and work of 
the General Alliance and the funda- 
mentals of Unitarianism. To promote 


an interest in and an ability to assist 
Junior Alliances and other youth groups. 


Education Committee 


Mrs. Frank B. Frederick, Milton, 
Massachusetts, chairman. To inform and 
inspire women to assist in and promote 
church schools and to encourage and 
contribute to the religious and ethical 
education of children. To develop new 
and valuable programs of adult education 
and to initiate and inspire programs of 
social action. To keep alive and vigor- 
ous the understandings that unite us 
with liberal religious women of other 
nations. 


Interchurch Relations Committee 


Miss Helen C. Robertson, Providence, 
Rhode Island, chairman. To promote 
co-operative effort with religious women 
of all faiths in order to create mutual 
understanding and confidence and to 
unite in building a just and peaceful 
society for the future. 


Service Committee 


Mrs. J. Harry Hooper, Staten Island, 
New York, chairman. To further the 
work of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, general war relief, community 
service and hospital aid, assistance to 
servicemen and their families, and other 
forms of social service such as those 
which the Cheerful Letter Committee 
has been carrying on in its work with 
rural schools. 


Unitarian Extension Committee 


Mrs. Danforth B. Lincoln, Milton, 
Massachusetts, chairman. To promote 
and extend Unitarianism. To increase 
Alliance membership, provide material 
for fellowship members, and make con- 
tacts between Unitarian women who 


-wish to correspond with each other. To 


co-operate with the Church of the Larger 
Fellowship and other committees of 
the American Unitarian Association in 
the fields of publicity, promotion and 
public relations. To spread knowledge 
of the Unitarian faith among those who 
are unchurched or who are dissatisfied 
with beliefs they have formerly held. 
To participate in international organiza- 
tions of religious liberals. 


THE YEAR AHEAD 


The new committees are already or- 
ganizing their work for the coming year 
to the end that all Alliances may do 
more effectively the work that they have 
already begun as well as to add to exist- 
ing interests others that will benefit our 
fellowship and its work and the world of 
which we are all a part. 
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(N REVIEW _ 


What of the Future? 


Religion in the Postwar World. (Four 
volumes by twenty American writers: 
Religion and the Returning Soldier; 
Religion and Our Divided Denomina- 
tions; Religion and Our Racial Ten- 
sions; Religion and Education. Edited 
by Wituarp L. Sperry. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. $1.50 per 
volume; $6.00 the set. 


Dr. Sperry has called together a com- 
petent and representative company of 
persons to survey the state of religion 
and to indicate what we may expect of it 
in the postwar world. The writers are 
churchmen, teachers, sociologists and 
men in the armed forces, who, out of the 
diversity of their operations, make a 
fairly coherent and thoroughly interest- 
ing picture. They do not give us a 
comprehensive design of the future; how 
could they? But they have in common 
one thing, and that is unity, which they 
feel must come from religion. Especially 
they lay the charge on the churches, 
whose divisions, as we have heard for a 
long time, are scandalous. The question 
comes early from Dr. Sperry: How can 
we preserve our religious liberty and at 
the same time promote the common 
spiritual life as a whole? 

One .church, the Roman Catholic, has 
Father LaFarge, S.J., for a spokesman. 
He says “the unity of the church is 
simply the unity of humanity itself.” 


Unity is something born in a man, not - 


created by him. Man’s business is to 
realize and live out this unity in a world- 
wide bond of actual practice. For the 
Jews, Dr. Louis Finkelstein is of the 
same mind. Unity comes back to the 
individual, entirely free and independent 
who, in association with his fellows and 
in the informality of brotherhood, does 
the will of God with a perfect heart. It 
is the person—the dignity, worth and 
sanctity of the man that is in all men, 
that is all men—that is the ground doc- 
trine for the unity and peace of the 
world. So Dr. Archibald MacLeish the 
humanist says, and the Protestant in- 
terpreters would not deny him. 


Edited by Rev. Atrrep RopmMan Hus- 
spy, Minister Emeritus, First Church, 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. 
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There are good chapters in the field of 
education by Dr. Howard Mumford 
Jones and Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn; on 
race tensions by Mr. Clyde Kluckhohn 
and Dr. Edwin R. Embree; on war by 
Mr. Elisha Atkins and Mr. Lucien Price. 
All these and others make a critical ap- 
praisal of religion but with directions for 
tomorrow. As for Protestantism, which 
always comes in for castigation for 
alleged disunity, there is more sense and 
understanding here than one usually 
finds; and the story of the growth of 
co-operation, union and ecumenicity is 
splendid. Mr. Ross Sanderson says, 
“We move toward a time when the en- 
tire church will function ecumenically at 
all levels, through the co-operative 
churchmanship of all communions.” Dr. 
Sperry himself sums it up by saying our 
religious liberty shall act “not merely 
for our own unity and integrity but in 
behalf of the divided peoples of the 
wider world.” 

Apert C, DinrrenBACH 


A Trouper Remembers 


A Star Danced. By Gertrupe Law- 
RENCE. New York: Doubleday, Doran 
& Co. $2.50. 


Although far from an ideal autobiog- 
raphy, Miss Lawrence’s memoirs are en- 
tertaining and eminently readable. The 
book is badly constructed. The author 
has a maddening way of jumping back 
and forth between past and present 
until the reader is confused and has 
difficulty in deciding just when this or 
that event took place. In spite of this 
defect, she manages to make her life 
story imteresting. She has had herself 
a career happy above the ordinary, 
although it has had its share of heart- 
breaks, worries and hardships. 

Like many another English theatrical 
biography, this is the story of a girl 
who, by sheer talent, plus her own un- 
aided efforts, climbed to stardom. Her 
Clapham background was typical — the 
useless Danish father, the mother fear- 
ful of her child’s daring, the grand- 
mother a miniature Queen Victoria. 
Sundry famous personages appear and 
vanish, as Noel Coward and Edward 
VIII. From these pages emerges a 
gallant personality, brave, honest, loving 
life, very feminine. Especially timely 
and moving are the author’s experiences 
as an entertainer in camps of fighting 
men in World War II. 


A. R. H. 


Judaism Speaks 


Oaks and Acorns. By Aaron Kanan. 
New York: Bloch Publishing Co., 
Inc. $2.00. 

According to its subtitle this volume 
is made up of a series of twenty-six 
“Addresses to Youth and Their Elders 
Based on Pentateuchal Portions.” Des- 


pite their seeming continuity the writer 
says they are not set down just as they 
were preached; but they could have been 
and I like them enough to hope they 
were. 

The term “youth” used in-this con- 
nection may well be confusing to many; 
but the author is a Jewish rabbi taking 
advantage of the bar-mizvah ceremony 
to preach to his congregation of Jewish 
folk some rather forceful sermons. Bar 
mizvah is a fairly ancient Jewish cere- 
mony, not easily understood by Chris- 
tians. It is based on the idea that a 
thirteen-year-old boy has reached the 
age of religious duty and responsibility; 
whereas modern civilization does not re- 
gard him as socially or politically ma- 
ture until he is twenty-one. 

The reader will be impressed with the 
biblical character of these homilies. Of 
course the Old Testament is a Jewish 
book. It is their inheritance, and this 
preaching rabbi wants his people to 
know it well and be proud of it. It 
comes almost as a surprise to be thus 
enthusiastically reminded that the Jews, 
more than any other body of religious 
people, use the Bible as their textbook. 
It is perhaps not the “Word of God” to 
them in anything like the Christian 
meaning of that phrase, but it does con- 
tain the deepest religious thoughts of 
the long line of Jewish generations. 

The headlines of the chapters are in- 
triguing and will tempt many to read 
them: “Bereshit—The Fall and Rise of 
Man”; “Noah—Overcoming a World”; 
“Vayera—Seeing Beyond the Horizon”; 
“Jethro—Life’s Second Challenge”; 
“Balak—Second Wind and _ Second 
Sight”; “Lech Lecha—Making the 
World of Make Believe”; and “Vaera— 
The House that Israel Built.” They are 
unusually interesting. 


CHARLES GRAVES 


Camouflage 
_ The World, the 


Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $2.50. 


After the author’s Father Malachy’s 
Miracle, this work is somewhat of a 
disappointment. The story of a humble- 
minded, hard-working Roman Catholic 
priest in a Scottish manufacturing city, 
it is moving, with a skillful mingling of 
humor and pathos. The plot, covering 
thirty years, is closely woven. Situa- 
tions develop naturally. Each character 
is convincingly portrayed—the hero and 
his ecclesiastical associate, the saintly 
bishop, literal-minded Father Bonny- 
boat, pompous Monsignor O’Duffy, the 
Belgian nuns and their gentle Mother 
Superior, even such minor personages as 


‘ 


the Protestant Lord and Lady Ippe- 
ccacuanha and Rev. James Gillespie, D.D. 
It is all very charming and bears a strong 
resemblance to such contemporary novels 
as A. J. Cronin’s The Green Years and 
his greater Keys of the Kingdom. 

In short, this is a clever bit of Roman 
Catholic propaganda presented in the 
guise of fiction; it is all the more in- 
sidious for that reason. As the drama 
unfolds, there’s a deal of Catholic theol- 
ogy mingled with abundant explanations 
of the Mass and other sacraments—very 
typical of much Roman Catholic writing 
current nowadays—with the evident de- 
sign of depicting the papacy in its most 
alluring aspects. How come that the 
Reading Committee of the Book-of-the- 
Month Club failed to recognize the pill 
hidden in such sweet-tasting jam? 


AL RL HH. 


Symposium 


The Authoritarian Attempt to Capture 
Education. Papers from the Second 
Conference on the Scientific Spirit and 
the Democratic Faith. By Joun 
Dewey, Smney Hoox, Harry Gp- 
-EONSE, Bruce Butven and _ others. 
New York: King’s Crown Press. $2.50. 


The purpose of this significant confer- 
ence is stated in these words: “to resist 
the method of authority and the forces 
of authoritarianism in whatever guise 
they may show themselves; and to bridge 
the gap separating specialists in differ- 
ent fields of inquiry.” It goes without 
saying that speakers of the caliber re- 
ported here have something to say that 
is worth listening to. Of course every- 
body ought to read their addresses and 
discussions. Perhaps it is more to the 
point that reviewers should find what 
fault they can and so encourage people 
to buy and read. It is still not perfectly 
obvious to everybody just what the 
“scientific spirit” is, although this vol- 
ume makes clear the fact that all the 
speakers are opposed to the holding of 
any premises as “exempt from study 
by the scientific method.” But some of 
our conferees appear more aware than 
others that there are broader and nar- 
rower conceptions of “scientific method.” 

It appears quite possible that if Dr. 
Robert M. Hutchins, Dr. Mortimer J. 
Adler and Mr. Stringfellow Barr had 
been present to join in debating the 
question, the result might have been 
more valuable than it is. These heavily 
criticized gentlemen might claim to rep- 
resent something besides ‘“mediaeval- 
ism” in education; in fact, they might 
tie in with one or two of the speakers 
‘who argue that there are elements of 
broad intellectual training that lay a 
foundation for later acquiring technical 
proficiencies more easily. 

In criticizing the idea of teaching the 
Hundred Great Books, the symposium 
seems to give inadequate recognition to 
the fact that the list usually includes 
works of Montaigne, Galileo, Francis 


Bacon, David Hume and Immanuel 
Kant. These are not authoritarians or 
mediaevalists. Dr. Harry James Car- 
men is reported as saying, “It does not 
take much thought or analysis to see that 
education has failed because it has been 
primarily technical, vocational and pro- 
fessional rather than aesthetic, moral and 
religious.” We suspect the uninvited 
opponents might have thought this 
point worth going into further. Is not 
debate with the intelligent part of the 
opposition more needed, and better than 
somewhat ex parte proceedings, even 
when these are so Jargely on the side of 
the angels? 
Sipney S$. Rosins 


Particularly Recommended 


Practical Applications of Democracy. 
By Gerorce B. pr Huszar. New York: 
Harper and Bros. $2.00. 


How New Will the Better World Be? By 
Caru L. Becker. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2.50. 


Time Bomb. By E. A. Purr. New 
York: Arco Publishing Co. $2.00. 


These Are the Russians. By R. E. 
Lautersacu. New York: Harper and 
Bros. $3.00. 


The United Nations Charter. By 
Cuark M. Ercueipercer. New York: 
American Association for the United 
Nations, Inc. Commission to Study the 
Organization of Peace. 


S. H. F. 


Sane, Timely 


The Treatment of Defeated Germany. 
By V. J. Jerome. New York: New 
Century Publishers. 35 cents. 


Mr. Jerome has presented a_ brief 
study of the over-all problems of post- 
war occupation of Germany which de- 
serves consideration. Admittedly, the 
author’s orientation is toward the 
US.S.R. and his treatment of the sub- 
ject suffers from the limitations incident 
to a fixed guide. With his conclusions 
few will quarrel. 

Success in the social and political re- 
habilitation of Germany does depend 
upon the effective collaboration of Rus- 
sia, England and the United States, and 
upon the extent to which the German 


people join in and support the combined 


occupation and practices. 

This, however, is a statement of the 
problem, not the solution of it. The 
punishment of war criminals, the de- 
struction or limitation of heavy industry, 
the payment of reparations, the use of 
German labor, the revision of territorial 
boundaries—these measures are but the 
specific safeguards designed to destroy 


THOUGHTS 
FOR TODAY 


William Wallace Rose 


By popular demand an edition of 
Dr. Rose’s philosophical articles ap- 
pearing in newspapers daily all 
over the country is being published 
SEPTEMBER 15th. 

DR. ROSE is well known for his 
direct to the point, pithy way of 
writing about the problems of 
living, and getting along with 


people, we all face. 

A book priced to make an excellent 
gift for young and old, and es- 
pecially good for that boy or girl in 
the armed service, it is published 


with durable cloth cover to with- 
stand the constant usage it will re- 
ceive in every home or camp. 

SO) DADESIM ee crc nstosssesnceyeses $1.00 
AT YOUR BOOK SELLERS, OR 
Send your check to us with the 
names of those you wish the gift 
sent to and we will send your gift 

postpaid. 


THE MURRAY PRESS 
16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Now available 
A RELIGION FOR 
GREATNESS 
Dr. Clarence R. Skinner. $2.00 


TRIUMPHANT LIVING 
Nellie E. Friend. $2.00 


Germany’s war potential. Not one such 
measure will contribute to the estab- 
lishment of domestic tranquillity in Ger- 
many. The German people must be 
shown in clear and unmistakable terms 
the penalties for such conduct as theirs. 
At the same time, they must be shown 
and permitted to experience, progres- 
sively, the rights and benefits of a free, 
self-respecting and law-abiding people in 
a free and peaceful world. 
A. R. H. 


When He Comes Back 


The Church and the Returning Soldier. 
By Roy A. Burxnart. New York: 
Harper & Bros. $2.00. 

A sincere attempt to present in a posi- 
tive and constructive manner something 
of what soldiers are thinking, how they 
feel toward the church, what the church 
can, and should, do for them now and 
later; and what the church of the future 
should be like. There are many good 
suggestions of procedure that the active 
church should adopt, such as keeping in 
touch regularly with men and women in 
the armed forces. 

The church that takes an interest in 
its servicemen while they are away will 
be the church to which they will look 
when they return. Now they need guid- 
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ance, encouragement, understanding, ad- 
vice; but later they are going to need 
more than anything else, “group fellow- 
ship in which they can join with others 
in service, play, study, problem-solving 
and worship. The church with vision 
and imagination offers the best opportu- 
nity for this fellowship.” Veterans and 
non-veterans alike will be looking for a 
church in the postwar world that will be 
able to give them a reason for their 
faith and help them to interpret that 
faith in terms of their own everyday 
experience. Eric Atron AYER 


NUTSHELL COMMENTS 


The Wisdom of Israel. Edited by Lewis 
Browne. New York: Random House. 
$3.95. 

Lewis Browne has given us one of the 
most unique and interesting anthologies 
of this “age of anthologies.” We know 
the editor as a gifted writer of fiction, 
history and biography; here he proves 
himself a fine literary connoisseur and an 
adept compiler, gleaning from a vast 
field of Judaic wisdom lore, sacred and 
secular, past and present, a treasury of 
wise sayings as stimulating and enter- 
taining as they are inspiring. The field 
covered includes the Old Testament, the 
Apocrypha and other writings from the 
period “between the Testaments,” the 
New Testament, the Talmudic Period, 
the Middle Ages and the Modern Period 
beginning with Moses Mendelssohn and 
ending with such contemporaneous 
voices as Sholem Asch and Ludwig Lew- 
isohn. Mr. Browne adds copious enlight- 
ening notes and interpretations. 

The Wisdom of Israel reveals the ever- 
renewing strength of a people, its faith 
and reliance on ultimate salvation in the 
dream of human brotherhood. This is a 
must volume for every lover of wisdom 
and for every bibliophile. 

M. Cuworowsky 


Magnifico. By Josrrn Srernens. Bos- 
ton: Chapman & Grimes, Inc. $2.50. 
The love story of Chad, the Samar- 

itan, and Judith, daughter of Judah, in 
Syria in the year 26 A.D. The story is 
written to glorify the miracle-working 
power of Jesus who heals Chad of leprosy. 
In Luke, chapter 17, we are told of ten 
lepers whom the Rabbi from Galilee is 
supposed to have healed. Only one of 
them, so the Evangelist writes, returned 
to give thanks, thereby arousing the 
wonder of the Master. Chad was that 
one, “and he was a Samaritan.” 


With a plot amateurishly developed © 


and a climax poorly prepared and even 
less effectively exploited, the whole story 
moves on a plane of religious sentimen- 
tality, at times as cloying as it is annoy- 
ing. As a story that presumes to be 
written ad majorem Dei gloriam it fails, 
either to glorify Deity or to enhance the 
reputation of the author. 
Karu. M. Coworowsky 
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“The Memorial of Virtue 


is immortal ”’ 


WALTER F. GREENMAN 


The death of Walter Folger Greenman 
on July 25, 1945, at his home in West 
Newton, Massachusetts, brings to a close 
a long life devoted to the Unitarian min- 
istry and organized welfare work. Mr. 
Greenman was born in Nantucket, Mas- 
sachusetts, January 21, 1865. He re- 
ceived his Bachelor of Divinity and 
Master of Arts degrees from Harvard 
University, and was ordained to the Uni- 
tarian ministry in 1890. He married in 
1888 Mabel Josephine Henshaw who, 
with one son, Raymond H. Greenman, 
survive him. 

He was the minister of our churches 
in Winona, Minnesota; Fitchburg and 
Watertown, Massachusetts; Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; Greenfield, Massachusetts; 
and Augusta, Maine. Upon his retirement 
in 1931 he was made minister emeritus of 
the Augusta church. 

His longest and most fruitful pastorate 
was in Milwaukee from 1908 to 1919, 
covering the years of World War I. His 
deep interest in welfare work, coupled 
with his boundless energy and enthusi- 
asm, resulted in his conspicuous leader- 
ship in civic activities. During this pe- 
riod he was the presiding officer of the 
Wisconsin State Conference of Chari- 
ties and Corrections, the Milwaukee Cen- 
tral Council of Agencies, the Department 
of Public Welfare of the Milwaukee 
County Council of Defense and the or- 
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ganizer and president of the Juvenile 
Protective Association. He was active in 
antituberculosis and settlement work. 

He was Secretary of the General Con- 
ference of Unitarian and other Christian 
Churches from 1903 to 1919, a member 
of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science and, in his later 
years, Honorary Vice-President of the 
Massachusetts Antituberculosis League. 

Of charming and persuasive presence, 
with a genius for friendship and a zeal 
for every good endeavor designed to bet- 
ter the lot of the unfortunate or handi- 
capped, he enjoyed the respect, the con- 
fidence and the affection of the citizens 
of every community he served. He will 
be remembered long and gratefully for 
his achievements in wide spheres of ac- 
tivity. 

E. L. Ricuarpson 


HELEN. F. PETTES | 


Helen F. Pettes will be gratefully re- 
membered by all who had associations 
with the former headquarters building of 
the American Unitarian Association— 
the old 25 Beacon Street. For many 
years she served there as the diligent 
and cheerful secretary of the president 
of the association. Her tact and sym- 
pathy and courtesy created an atmos- 
phere of co-operative good will not only 
for the staff but for all who entered the 
building. A dauntless spirit dwelt in a 
frail and often suffering body. Her 
loyalty was unfailing, her judgments gen- 
erous but discriminating, and “she kept 
her line of rectitude with love’s uncon- 
scious ease.” 

Samue. A. Exior 


JUNE 21, 1945 


I have the feeling that perhaps it is due you to acknowledge an experi- 
ence that has lately come to our home, because of the debt owed you. 


My son, S/Sgt Alexander W. Abbott, was killed in action in Belgium on 
January 20th last. This week we have received those personal effects which 


the Army kindly returns to the families of soldiers killed in battle. 
personal effects” were very few, but very personal; namely, the pen with 


“ 


His 


which he wrote his letters to us; a wallet containing a few coins and home 
pictures he cherished; and last, your 1939 edition of Great Companions 
compiled by Robert French Leavens with Mary Agnes Leavens, collaborator. 

The little volume was not as clean as when we gave it to him. It was 
out of shape and dirty, rain-soaked, and heavily thumb-marked from usage. 
He had evidently so prized it, for what it contained for his mind and spirit, 
that it went with his wallet and pen, as something he did not wish to be 


without. 


, 


I, therefore, would like to express my appreciation to you, and, if pos- 
sible, through you to the Compiler and Collaborator, for the stimulus that 
little volume must have been to him. His mother and I have each had a 
copy of ‘Great Companions’ on our separate tables, and have long saturated 
ourselves with the wisdom the pages contained; and we have real gratitude 
for the fact of our son’s having the same experience. , 


Sincerely yours, 


ALexanper H. Apporr 


Laymens League Bulletin 


Freperick T, McGuu, Jr., Bulletin Editor 


a 


William ites Greeley 


A WORD FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Time marches on with the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, and its chapters in- 
crease in number and constantly dis- 
cover new enterprises to justify their 
continued existence. 


Some churches find the men ready to 
do their share and a little more, and 
others manage to get along without much 
of any support from the league members. 

New adventures in church-citizenship 
beckon us. Whole new continents of 
human relationship lie before us and 
must be explored. We have opened up 
hinterlands geographical and psychologi- 
cal calling for pioneering expeditions. 

Our scientists have opened wide the 
Pandora box of gadgets and infernal 
machines, and our moral order is chal- 
lenged by the threat of rampant power 
in the hands of moral imbeciles. 


We leaders of men are whispering to 
each other that only a great moral re- 
generation can save us from ourselves. 


We are in the vanguard. What we 
determine to do will mean much both to 
ourselves and to our fellows. , 

Each one of us feels the new surge 
of responsibility and the answering 
eagerness of our sinews. Together in 
our church groups, and all together in 
our international league, we can feel 
pride in our companionship, in our com- 


mon ideals and our uncommon oppor- 


tunities. 


We can say with a new stirring of in- 


as 


~e 


IT OCCURS TO US 


At a recent meeting of the Laymen’s 
League’s Committee on World Order, 


_devoted to securing a permanent peace, 


one member remarked casually that a 
certain development was to be expected 
“as sure as shootin’!” 

The speaker was one of those working 
most vigorously to render “shootin’ ” ob- 
solete as a method of settling disputes; 
but his old language habits ran away 
with him, 

“As sure as shootin’” is a serviceable 
old phrase utterly harmless now which, 
like a faithful horse, may well be retired 
and put out to pasture. If we achieve a 
peaceful world the phrase won’t live for- 
ever, and if it survives for a time as a 
quaint reminder of other days it will do 
no damage. 

But just as our language often lags 
behind the ‘facts, so does our thinking. 
This is as true in church life as else- 
where. We all have a great deal of 
catching up to do—not the slightest part 
of which is on developments in our own 
Unitarian’ fellowship. For example, we 
have long thought of ourselves, with 
good reason, as a small denomination, 
little known beyond the borders of New 
England. How many of us realize that 
our Service Committee, which is only 
five years old, is already one of the 
great relief organizations ‘of the world, 


> 


bringing aid to stricken peoples in fifteen 
countries, and operating on a budget of 
close to half a million dollars? 

This is an exciting fact. Every Uni- 
tarian should know it. It is but one of 
many developments that make us hum- 
bly proud. 

To help Unitarians to catch up on 
events within their fellowship, every 
church is being urged to appoint a de- 
nominational affairs committee that will 
see to it that the church knows its part 
—and plays its part—in the great drama 
of Unitarianism today. Such a com- 
mittee will report to the parish on de- 
nominational events, will promote at- 
tendance at conferences and institutes, 
will boost subscriptions to The Christian 
Register, will take responsibility for pre- 
senting the United Unitarian Appeal, 
and will initiate other, projects that will 
link the people of the church with their 
Unitarian brethren everywhere. 

The Laymen’s League chapter can 
serve by offering members for such a 
committee—and by making sure that the 
committee becomes a reality. The chap- 
ters that help Unitarians to catch up on 
Unitarianism will strengthen our move- 
ment immeasurably — as sure as the 
eventual end of shootin’. 

Will you help Unitarians to catch up? 

PotoMayar: 


ner conviction, “life is insipid to those 

who have no great works in hand and 

no lofty aims to elevate their feelings.” 
Wiiu1amM Rocer GREELEY 


FOR THE NEW SEASON 


Our first meetings of the autumn are 
upon us. Chapter officers have mapped 
out the year’s program, or are signing 
up their speakers right now, by type- 
writer, by telephone, or by tracking 
them down in person. 

As always, Unitarian Laymen’s League 
headquarters will gladly help these offi- 
cers by sharing the accumulated experi- 
ence of all our chapters in the develop- 
ment of programs and projects. 

But there are other services that head- 
quarters can render. Not the least of 
these is in supplying the items to which 
membership dues entitle a chapter. 
Among the articles that may be secured 
by any affiliated group, without charge, 
are: dues bills and envelopes, member- 
ship cards, membership buttons; secre- 
tary’s 3”x5” file cards, printed league 
constitution and bylaws, suggested con- 


stitution for local chapters and Laymen’s 
League Bulletin (monthly) . 

Will you order your supplies for the 
new season? 


Are your 
members wear- 
ing this button? 


REGIONAL CHAIRMAN NAMED 

Once more the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League has ‘designated regional- com- 
mittees to plan special events for New 
England, the Middle Atlantic states and 
the Middle West. The chairmen of these 
three committees will welcome sugges- 
tions for the constituents. They are: 

Mr. Wallace M. McNaught, 186 Har- 
vard Street, Dorchester 34, Massachu- 
setts; Mr. Rudolph C. Neuendorffer, 50 
Union Square, New York, New York; 
Mr. Arthur B. Hewson, 5518 W. Ohio 
Street, Chicago 44, Illinois. 
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More About Niemoller 


While Pastor Niemoller is being pro- 
posed in some quarters as a possible 
Minister of Education in the new Ger- 
many, and others are suggesting that he 
might well become head of State, his 
statements and activities reveal the real 
stature and character of the man and 
his place in the future of his country. 
His declaration that the re-education of 
Germany must be based upon what he 
calls “the absolute truth” and that it 
must involve strict control is regarded 
as significant by many groups both 
“Christian” and “Dogmatic.” Yet it 
is feared that his dogmatic recourse to 
infallibilities is but spiritual Fascism. 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, however, 
believes that Niemoller’s emphasis upon 
“the cleansing power of truth” is salu- 
tary and is the only hope for a complete 
“reorientation” on the part of pagan and 
fanatical German youth. 


Church Wrecked by 
Kentucky Vandals 


The West End Christian Church in 
Louisville, Kentucky, has suffered more 
than three thousand dollars’ worth of 
damage at the hands of teen-age van- 
dals. The police have found no traces 
that may identify the culprits. The 
damage was so severe that a whole week 
was required to clean the havoc, and 
still to be repaired or replaced are 
smashed furniture including two pianos 
and an organ, ruined carpets, and holes 
torn in the auditorium walls. Services 
have been resumed without the benefit 
of instrumental accompaniment to the 
hymns. Dr. Oscar R. Keller, the minis- 
ter, announced that several hundred 
dollars have been received from Jewish 
and Catholic groups as well as from 
many Protestant communions, toward 
restitution of the property. Mr. Frank 
H. Gregg, secretary of the local Council 
of Churches, has appealed to the two 
hundred and fifty members of his con- 
stitueney for contributions. 


Catholics Back Fair 
Employment Program 


A committee of two hundred repre- 
sentative clergymen and laymen of the 
Catholic Church are working for the en- 
actment of some kind of legislation pro- 
viding for fair employment practices. 
The members urge the legislation as 
“A-1 priority” business before the coun- 
try, especially in postwar reconversion. 
A statement declares that a full measure 
of justice must be secured, not only for 
the Negro but for every minority race. 


All items are from Religious News 
Service, New York City, and are edited 
by Dr. Atpert N. Kaucuer, Minister, 
7 Unitarian Church, Jamestown, 
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ON ALL FRONTS 


Dr. Emmanuel Chapman is director of 
the Committee of Catholics for Human 
Rights. 


Servicemen Form 
Ministers’ Association 


Seventeen soldiers at Lowery Field, 
Colorado, serving in the Army Air 
Forces, have been organized into an em- 
bryo ministers’ association. They expect 
to enter the ministry after the war. 
Weekly meetings are held at which re- 
quirements of the ministry are discussed 
by chaplains at the base and by clergy- 
men and religious leaders from Denver. 


Baptist Missionaries 
Killed by Japanese 


Eleven missionaries were killed late in 
1943 in the Philippines, it has been re- 
cently revealed. A nine-year old son of 
two of the missionaries was also killed. 
It was first reported that the mission- 
aries were beheaded; but it is not known 
exactly how they died. The group were 
Northern Baptists. These people were 
victimized two years after the Japanese 
invaded the Philippines when their 
secret refuge in the hills of Panay was 
discovered. Ten other missionaries were 
released when the islands were liberated 
by American armed forces. 


Latin-American Student 
Conference Held 


Difficulties encountered by the Protes- 
tant Church in Latin America were dis- 
cussed by twenty-three Latin-Ameri- 
can students at a two-day seminar at 
Searritt College, Nashville, Tennessee. 
The conference was sponsored by the 
Committee on Friendly Relations among 
Foreign Students. Among the subjects 
discussed was freedom of worship. Plans 
were made for closer co-operation by 
means of a Latin-American youth move- 
ment. Findings of the meetings will be 
submitted to the international Latin- 
American student conference to be held 
in Havana, Cuba, early next year. 


Recruiting the Ministry 

The Council on Theological Education 
of the Presbyterian Church in_ the 
U.S. A., following the business method 
of going into the colleges to seek the 


most promising material, insists that the 
church should do the same, especially in 
view of the desperate need for recruit- 
ing. 
Missouri, Moderator of the General As- 
sembly, declared that nothing is more 
vital to the church than the: selecting 
and training of the best possible leaders. 
Dr. John A. Mackay, President of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, re- 
ported that three seminaries of the 
church were preparing “refresher courses” 
for returning chaplains; the courses are 
expected to be ready by September. 


Must Play Social Role 


’ Clergymen must take an active part 
in social reform movements if they are 
not to remain politically insipid and 
negligible in the struggle of the future, 
the Rt. Rev. Ernest W. Barnes, An- 
glican Bishop of Birmingham, told the 
Birmingham Diocesan Conference. Dr. 
Barnes asked: “Is it pretended that 
clergymen are not to take part in the 
general election when on one side there 
may be a struggling idealist and on the 
other a Big Business leader, who ten 
years ago sold arms to the Nazis and 
will do the same thing ten years hence? 
Are the clergy to be silenced when they 
see in overcrowded tenements in slum 
areas the result of the inability of the 
community to control land? Are they 
to acquiesce in dangerously slow demo- 
bilization when the evils resulting from 
broken homes are daily before our eyes?” 


Catholic Center at 
Methodist College 


A Catholic Center has been estab- 
lished at the College of the Pacific, a 
Methodist school in Stockton, Califor- 
nia. The center was set up after a sur- 
vey was made showing that there were 
more Catholics than any other prefer- 
ence on the campus. Under the auspices 
of the Newman Club, a second-floor 
room in the Perey Morriss Chapel has 
been fitted out with an altar and con- 
fessional and named the Chapel of the 
Madonna. Regular masses are held and 
confessions are heard weekly. 


Church Facing Real Test 


The church will face its real test when 
the question of reconciliation beyond 
hatred and sentimentality has to be 
faced, said Dr. A. M. Chirgwin, chair- 
man of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales. He continued by 
declaring that “when the world is at its 
worst the church of Christ is at its best.” 
He called for the application of the gos- 
pel to such practical matters as housing 
and the enforcement of the Atlantic 
Charter. Bishop Bell reports that plans 
are being made in Great Britain to 
utilize wooden huts as temporary 


Dr. W. B. Lampe, of St. Louis,. 


_ churches, especially in new housing 
areas. The British churches have a three- 
fold program: first, replacing damaged 
churches, providing religious education, 
and the establishing of teachers’ and 
training colleges; second, new attention 
to the mission field; and lastly, church 
reconstruction in Europe. Dr. Boegner 
of the French Protestant churches re- 
minds us that there is not a leader of the 
church who is not “exhausted” since many 
were taken to prison camps, leaving the 
remaining pastors to care for as many as 
four to six parishes. These leaders must 
be given complete and prolonged rest; and 
handicapped for lack of transport, com- 
munication and shoes, they must be pro- 
vided with minimum supplies. 


Anti-Semitism a 
Continuing Problem 


Reports by the Religious News Serv- 
ice show that there are two disturbing 
problems confronting the churches of 
Europe. One is the arbitrary punish- 
ment of collaborationists. It is difficult 
to draw the line and excesses are nu- 
merous so that the churches must exert 
their influence to check inhuman treat- 
ment of those who co-operated with the 
Nazis. Secondly, anti-Semitism has 
strangely survived the war and National 
Socialism in Germany; and it is believed 
that the problem is widespread and will 
remain for some time to come; it is ap- 
parently unexplainable. 


Must Keep Spirit 
of Compassion Alive 


The Foreign Missionary Conference, 
representing more than one hundred 
Protestant missionary agencies of the 
United States and Canada, urge Ameri- 
can churchmen to keep alive the spirit 
of compassion and not to allow them- 
selves to become indifferent as a shield 
from the hurt of war and injustice. A 
declaration stated that “we are just as 
much responsible for what our armed 
forces do as the people of Japan are re- 
sponsible for their armed forces.” Sen- 
sitivity must be kept alive; for only so, 
it was insisted, could the churches func- 
tion as the conscience of mankind. 


Catholic Correspondence 
Courses Succeed 


The Franciscan Fathers of Rensselaer, 
New York, report that there has been a 
steady increase in enrollment in a free 
correspondence course on the subject of 
the Catholic Religion inaugurated a year 
ago by them under the direction of Rev. 
Fintan Kelly. More than four hundred 
persons are now taking the instructions. 
Available to both Catholics and non- 
Catholics, the courses are based on the 
doctrinal handbook entitled, “Father 
Smith Instructs Jackson.” Students are 
urged to send in their questions and all 

postage is prepaid. Full and immediate 


attention is six assistant 


teachers. 


given by 


Catholics Buy San Diego 
Hotel for Three Million Dollars 


The Loyola University Foundation, a 
Roman Catholic organization of San 
Diego, has purchased the U. S. Grant 
Hotel in that city at a cost of three mil- 
lion dollars. The profits are to go into 
a special fund with which to build a 
Charity Hospital in the city of Los 
Angeles. The operation of the hotel 
will be under independent management, 
leasing the eleven-story building which 
was built forty years ago by U. S. 
Grant, Jr. 


Largest Class Ordained 
by Lutherans 


Sixty-two graduates of the Augustana 
Seminary applied to the eighty-sixth an- 
nual convention of the Augustana Synod. 
The record class was due to the wartime 
suspension of the rule requiring a one- 
year internship. The new pastors will 
help to relieve the acute shortage of 
ministers caused by the large number of 
settled ministers who have joined the 
armed forces as chaplains. 


German Becomes Licentiate 
in Scotland 


Kurt Emmerich, a forty-two-year-old 
German-born refugee, was recently ad- 
mitted as a licentiate of the Church of 
Scotland, it was announced from Edin- 
burgh. Mr. Emerich is at present a 
warden of the German Confessional In- 
stitute at Westminster, London. He will 
not return to Germany for at least two 
or three years. Moving that he be ac- 
cepted as a licentiate, Rev. John Baillie 
declared that “in this way he will be able 
In some small way to make up the dam- 
age done by Hitler to the Church of 
Christ in Europe.” At the same time the 
church has discouraged fraternization 
with the German people until they 
prove the sincerity of their repentance. 


Study of Religious 
and Rural Problems 


Illinois is launching a Christian Rural 
Fellowship, open to ministers and lay- 
men of all denominations in rural areas. 
The groundwork was done by forty-five 
pastors attending a short course given 
by the state university. Plans are afoot 
for a scientific study of rural life from 
the point of view of the church. The 
pastors have urged the university to add 
rural sociology to the program for rural 
teachers and technicians. Concurrently, 
pastors and leaders in the rural churches 
of the South, as a result of a three- 
week intensive course at Emory Univer- 
sity, have addressed themselves to a 
more effective leadership in rural com- 
munities. The special emphasis was 
upon the sociological aspects of the minis- 


ter’s task in leading his community 
toward a fuller life. Group discussions 
were led by editors, economists, sociolo- 
gists, public officials and agricultural ex- 
perts. Both groups agree that there will 
soon be a “rural renaissance.” 


ACN? Ke. 


NOMINATIONS 


The Nominating Committee of the 
American Unitarian Association announ- 
ces the following nominations, to be 
voted on by the General Conference in 
November. 


CoMMISSION ON PLANNING AND Re- 
viEw, to serve for four years beginning 
November, 1945—Solon W. Smith, Ok- 
lahoma City, Okla.; Mrs. John H. Wein- 
heimer, Worcester, Mass. 


Business COMMITTEE, to serve for 
two years beginning November, 1945— 
Renominations: Frank B. Frederick, 
Milton, Mass.; Mrs. Waldo C. Hodgdon, 
Westwood, Mass.; Rev. Edwin H. Wil- 
son, Schenectady, N. Y. New Nomina- 
tions: Victor M. Knight, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada; Rev. Robert E. Romig, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


ProcrAM ComMMiITTEE, to serve for two 
years beginning November, 1945—Re- 
nomination: Emery M. Foster, Wash- 
ington, D. C—New Nominations: Mrs. 
Edgar G. Braun, Detroit, Mich.; Rev. 
Edwin T. Buehrer, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. 
Robert Killam, Springfield, Mass.; Rev. 
Kenneth C. Walker, Albany, N. Y. 


Nominatinc Commit tes, to serve for 
four years beginning November, 1945— 
Irving D. Dawes, Richmond, Va.; Rev. 
Tracy M. Pullman, Detroit, Mich.; Al- 
fred F. Whitman, Cambridge, Mass. 


Article X. Section 7, of the bylaws 
of the American Unitarian Association 
reads as follows: 


“Nominations for any and all officers, 
directors, and committees shall be pub- 
lished at least ninety days prior to the 
date of election. Additional nominations 
may be made through nomination 
papers signed by fifty adult voting 
members, of whom not more than five 
shall be members of any one constituent 
society, and such nominations when re- 
ported to the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion not less than sixty days prior to 
the date of the meeting at which they 
are to be voted upon shall be placed 
upon the official ballot for said meet- 
ing.” 


For the Nominating Committee, 


Epwarp F. Rowse, Chairman 
Bessie M. Wateruouse, Secretary 


Notify THE CHRISTIAN REGIS- 
TER, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 


Mass., of changes in mailing ad- 
dresses, 3 weeks in advance. 
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Membership cards may be or- 
dered from the 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


MANUMIT 


Boys and girls 7 to 15 develop indi- 
viduality in the free creative atmos- 
phere of this unusual year-round 
school-camp. Art, music, sciences, 
mathematics interpreted by compe- 
tent instructors. Individual attention. 
Limited enrollment. Fireproof build- 
ings on 80-acre farm in beautiful Bucks 
County, near Phila., New York City. 
Wimu14mM Mann Fincxe, Director, 
Box S, R.F.D. No. 2, Bristol, Pa. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 
Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 
Limited enrollment, highly selected 
student group. 


Scholarships granted to qualified 
students. 


President: Watuace W. Rossrns 
5701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 


The Conveniently Located 


BIBLE STORE 


All texts, versions, bindings at 
liberal discounts or at cost 
Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St., Boston 
* 


Education for Individuals 
HACKLEY SCHOOL 


Unitarian Sponsored Since 1899 
A Liserat Boarpine ScHooi 
For Boys 10 to 18 


For INFORMATION WRITE TO 
MITCHELL GRATWICK, HEapMAstTER 
Hacxtey Scuoot, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
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Handshakes 
To the Register: 


As a Unitarian-Quaker Register reader, 


I sincerely appreciate your broadminded- 
ness in extending a friendly “handshake” 
to other religions. You have been most 
kind in friendly items concerning the 
Quakers. 

I also like your equally friendly atti- 
tude toward the Congregationalists and 
Universalists. 

Your attitude 
new friends to 


is winning countless 
Unitarian liberalism. 


They are history-making liberal church- 


es, and all have much in common. 
C. O. Remnparr 
Roselle, New Jersey 


Anti-Hayeks Communistic? * 


There is a persistent line similar to 
that of Communism in The Christian 
Register, official trade journal of the 
American Unitarian Association, edited 
by one 8. H. Fritchman, an ex-Methodist 
minister. Fritchman’s latest is to add 
the weight of his editorial influence to 
an article in the July issue attacking 
Friedrich Hayek’s best selling exposé of 
the planned economy, The Road to 
Serfdom. Luckily, most Unitarians are 
intelligent enough to understand English 
and they will see the fallacies of Fritch- 
man and his author, Gillman. Your 
minister has reviewed Hayek’s book be- 
fore audiences who knew that the econo- 
mist spoke the truth when he said that 
government planned economy must lead 
to totalitarianism. Your minister is also 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical prob- 
lems from 2 to 21 years of age. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President 
Rev. DANA McLEAN GREELEY, Clerk 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 
Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 

20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 
trains leaders for the liberal minis- 
try. The core curriculum is of the 
new Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago to 
which the School adds its own 
specialization. 


President Wallace W. Robbins, 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 37 


responsible for sending through the 
mails to every clergyman in Houston a 
copy of the Reader's Digest condensa- 
tion of Hayek’s book. 

An example of Fritchman’s attempt to 
deceive Unitarians is to compare gov- 
ernment planned economy with Horace 
Mann’s plan for public education and 
Henry Bellows Sanitary Commission, 
forerunner of the Red Cross. A child 
should see through such trickery. Of 
course Unitarians believe in planning— 
but not in the overall plans for business 
that Fritchman has in mind. 

To members of this congregation, nuff 
sed. 

JOHN CLARENCE Petri, Minister 

(from the church calendar, July 22, 
1945, First Unitarian Chames of Hous- 
ton, Texas) 


Gift Subscriptions 


To the Register: 

I wonder if the funds given to spread 
the gospel of Unitarianism couldn’t be 
used to send the Register to people who 
can ill afford to buy it—shut-ins, under- 
paid teachers and others. 

Could not funds given to advance 
Unitarianism be used to send introduc- 
tory copies to chosen persons who might 
become voluntary subscribers? 

Spreading Unitarianism as of today is 
such a grand purpose! 

Warp CiarKE 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


intel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, - Boston 


Next to State House 


Rooms with running water, $2.50 up 
Rooms with bath, $3.30 up 


Church Announcements 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH. 16th and Harvard Streets. 
service 11 a. m. Church School 9:45 a, m 
Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m Rev. A. Rawell 
Davies, Minister. Laurence C. Staples, Executive 
Secretary. Visit this active center of Unitarianism 


in the nation’s capital. 


————  ———eeeeeeeEeESEeSFSFSESEe 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, corner Arlington and Boylston Sts., 
Boston. Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, minister. 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., minister emeritus. 
Sunday Service, 11 a. m. Sept. 9, Rev. Robert 
B. Day. Regular services will be resumed 
Sept. 16. 


KING’S CHAPEL. (Founded 1686). Rev. Pal- 
frey Perkins, D.D., Minister. Sunday Service, 
11 a.m. Chapel open daily 9 a.m. to 4 P.M. 
Service of prayer, Tuesday and Friday, 12 m. 
All are Welcome. : 


Sunday 


——————e 


CIGHTER MOMENTS wit 
fresh Eveready Batteries 


Over the Boston Police Teletype on 
August 6 


“Anyone looking for a monkey, con- 
tact Sgt. Robbins.” 


Station WLAW 
Lawrence, Massachusetts 


The top sergeant continues to be the 
butt of jokes, even now. A Stars and 
Stripes writer reports having overheard a 
man in a chow line saying, “Though our 
first sergeant stood within eight feet of 
it, the flying bomb escaped unhurt.” 


—Boston Globe 


From a Summer Church Bulletin, Not 
Too Far from Boston 


The Annual Summer Fair will be held 
on the above date from 11 a.m. to 8:30 
p.M. There will be popcorn, sandwiches, 
lemonade, pony rides, magicians, white 
elephants, food tables, garden vegetables, 
pottery, neckties. The men’s group will 
serve a corn-roast supper that will in- 
clude hot dogs and corn on the ear. 
There will be Grabs-in-the-Grotto; also 
antiques and eggs (not antique). 


AT 9:30 AM. THE HOLY COM- 

MUNION WILL BE CELEBRATED 

IN THE CHURCH WAR SHRINE 

TO PRAY FOR THE SUCCESS OF 
THIS PARISH FAIR! 


A small boy told his mother that he 
was going to be a preacher when he 
grew up. She asked why. 

“T’ll have to go to church anyhow,” 
he said, “and it’s lots harder to sit still 
and listen than it is to stand up and 
yell.” —Boston Globe 


“Hey, | said send up some quinine, 
not K-9!” 


Lei RECENTLY, our entire production of “Eveready” 
| “Mini-Max” batteries went to the Armed Forces for 
use in walkie-talkies, handy-talkies, and other vital com- 
munications equipment. 
Now —although military needs continue to come first 
—substantial numbers of these extra-powerful “B” bat- 


teries are available for civilian use. 


as | 
Must | take a Remember: their exclusive construction 
post-graduate makes “Mini-Max” batteries size for size the 
course? most powerful batteries ever built. In your radio, 


TAR Gnierch men. they deliver longer life —longer listening! TRAD c=MnRK 


aa Cover Boy of the Year The words “Eveready” and “Mini-Max” are reg- 
Ss istered trade-marks of National Carbon Co., Inc. 
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Adventures in 


BOOKBUILDING 


JAPAN—to the world that name 
means Pearl Harbor, Bataan, 
Okinawa; to us it brings to 
mind, too, the production 
problems of JESUS: THE CAR- 
PENTER'S SON. .:- The delay 
at the printer's because of 
the millions upon millions of 
Japanese dictionaries which 
held a War Dept. priority and 
came "first"..eMore waiting 
at the bindery only to find 
we'd been unfortunate again— 
they, too, were working on the 
fat little book with its be- 
wildering rows of brush marks. 
kkk 
It's flattering when a person 
climbs to the 6th floor for 
a visit, particularly when he 
is the author of LITANY FOR 
ALL SOULS, Lucien Price, wear- 
ing a tie the vivid blue of 
the North Shore waters, where 
he's engaged with more writing. 
He tells me that his personal 
mail from readers of LITANY 
would make a story in itself $ 
we have persuaded him to 
share it with Register readers. 
ab ati ta$ 
Preliminary work on Curtis W. 
Reese's THE MEANING OF HUMAN- 
ISM is finished, the format 
approved, the paper (beautiful) 
purchased, and the MS in the 
printer's hands. We hope for 
early fall publication, and 
have reason to suspect it will 
be quite handsome. 
kkk 
Ministers are pleasingly rea- 
sonable; this morning I had a 
personal call from one protest=— 
ng because one of our books 
d not have a heavier cover. 
nen I explained the W.P.B. 
istrictions on paper, he went 
ay satisfied with our solution, 
| and more appreciative, I think, 
of the problems of BOOKBUILDING. 
—L. I. N. 


“ 

lt is that rare and 
welcome thing, a study 
of genuine goodness, 
goodness which is of 
tenacious dedication to 
the right, of unspec- 
tacular but unquench- 
able courage . . ." 
John S. Kennedy N. Y. 
Times 


“ 

iT share is little thun- 
der but much light in 
this beautiful book... 
rich with human under- 
standing and humor, 
- . « this quiet story, 
with its gentle wisdom, 
will appeal to many 
readers today . . ." 
William Targ Chicago 
Daily News 


A stirring appeal | 
to mind and heart 


A CHORUS 
or LIVING FAITH 


VINCENT BROWN SILLIMAN | : 


presents a religious service through the | 


medium of choral speech. 


| 


Built around The Faith Behind Free- — 


dom, it is arranged for speech choirs of 
30 to 90 voices, or by smalls groups of 
under 20 persons. 


STEPHEN H. FRITCHMAN: 


“Tt is: the most effective use of choric 
reading in the liberal religious field that 
the editor of The Christian Register has 
heard.” : 


It includes suggestions for the prepara- 
tion of the choir and the integration of 
its reading into a full program of wor- 
ship; a complete Order of Service in- 
cluding a second choral reading from 
Walt Whitman’s “Pioneers! O  Pio- 
neers!” as well as hymns, interludes for 
The Faith Behind Freedom, and sugges- 
tions for introductory reading, prayers 
and benediction. — 


Publication date: Sept. 4th 25ce 


The Order of Service will be available i in 
quantity in single sheets; price ‘to be an- 
nounced. 


Religion must deal with 
problems of the people 


GOD CAN WAIT 


FRED I CAIRNS 


believes that after two thousand years 
of “waiting on the Lord” it is time the 
churches’ set’ piety aside for the more 
practical and necessary effort of estab- 
lishing a decent moral and ethical con- 
cept by which men may live in peace 
and with. good will. 


Mr. Cairns spent all but the last two 
years of his life in the South, where the 
plight of the Negroes attracted his at- 
tention. Through his efforts to help 
them his humanitarian concern took 


root and finally overshadowed even his 


concern for the things of the spiritual 
world. 

The book is divided into three sections: 
PEOPLE, RELIGION, LIFE AND 
DEATH. 

Just published! $1.00 a copy 


ee ee eee 
THE BEACON PRESS 

25 BEACON ST., BOSTON 8, MASS. 

Please .... bill me .... find check enclosed, 
fore tace CHORUS OF LIVING FAITH 


